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„ inſtances, facts were diſtorted and diſguiſed; that the moſt invidi- 
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„weight to an weten was wholly wanting, His calmneſs wass 
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TUE firſt volume of Mr. Belſham's Me- 


1 moirs were printed when the Lords 
were upon the point of proceeding to judg- 
ment, on the long depending trial of Mr. 


Haſtings. One hundred and forty-five pages 


in the third volume of the Memoirs, are oc- 


cupied in the ſtrictures on the public conduct 


of that gentleman, equally unmerited and un- 


juſt. IS 
To obviate the ere of Mr. Belſham's 
miſrepreſentations, I haſtily printed and pub- 


liſhed ſome remarks upon thoſe ſtrictures, 


and pledged myſelf at a future time to prove, 
that in almoſt every page in his Memoirs, 
which had a relation to India, Mr. Belſham 
had been equally partial and prejudiced. 
The fale of the pamphlet was however 
ſtopped two days after the publication, from 
an apprehenſion, probably not ill founded, that 


though Mr. Belſham had agitated a ſubject, 
which in common candour ought not to have 


a . been 


1 


been partially mentioned at ſo critical a pe- 


| riod, offence wight be taken by both Houſes 
| of Parliament, by a reply, when the matter 
- - in diſpute was under the diſcuſſion of the 


higheſt court of juſtice in England. 
Subſequent to the acquittal of Mr. Haſ- 
tings, Mr. Belſham has - publiſhed a ſecond 


edition of his Memoirs. I had entertained 


ſanguine hopes, that he would himſelf have 


corrected the errors in his firſt edition. I 


have been diſappointed. - In the following 


: ſheets, therefore, I have performed my pro- 
miſe, and I hope I have proved that Mr. Bel- 


ſham has not only moſt. groſsly calumniated 


his countrymen, but that he has endeavoured 
to caſt a ſtigma upon Great Britain, which 


upon a cool and diſpaſſionate examination ſhe 
will not be found to deſerve. | 
When England ſhall again enjoy the bleſ- 


fings of peace, it 1s 3 probable that ſome 


5 better qualified both by induſtry and 


impartiality for the taſk. than Mr. Belſham, 
may feel a laudable defire to tranſmit to poſ- 


terity, a faithful relation of the wonderful 
events which have marked the preſent reign. 
To ſuch an hiſtorian, the means by which 


the Britiſh n in India Was acquired, 


and 


( in 9 
and has * tetiimed and pro ed. will be a 
very important ſubject of inveſtigation; it 
will afford ſome relief to him as well as to 
his readers, ſince truth muſt compel him in 
other parts of his hiſtory, to narrate the loſs 
of empire in the Weſt, and the alarming in- 
creaſe of debt at home. An hiſtorian of ĩmpar- 
tiality, will nottruſt, as Mr. Bel ſham has done, 
to the miſerable rants of parliamentary ora- 
ors, nor to the anonymous pamphlets of diſ- 
appointed men. He will examine facts coolly 
and impartially ; and if the following theets 
ſhould induce a candid hiſtorian to treat the 
ſubje& fully and fairly, the end and the only 
end that J have in view by this i ee | 
will be. completely anſwered. 10n 
Though the Memoirs of Mr. Belſham, at | 
the e period of their firſt publication, 
were calculated to do Mr. Haſtings all the in- 
jury poſſible, yet now they cannot hurt him. 
His acquittal has given very general ſatisfac- 
tion at home lt met the approbation of every 
diſpaſſionate man in Europe, and it was an 
event which cauſed univerſal joy in India, 
both amongſt Europeans and natives. 
To his Majeſty? s Miniſters nothing that 
| affects Mr. Haſtings can any longer be inte- 
| a 2 _ reſting. 


6 

reſting. The beſt informed amongſt them, 
Mr. Pitt, Mr. Dundas, Lord Grenville, and 
the late Lord Mansfield in variably declared, 
that he had rendered great and eſſential ſer- 
vices to his country. The title of Saviour 
* of India,” was firſt beſtowed upon him by 
Mr. Pitt, and that of the Chatham of the 
& eaſt,” which Mr. Belſham thinks him fo 
ill entitled to, was originally conferred upon 
him, by Mr, George Hardinge, the nephew 
of Lord Camden. 

Nor is any queſtion in which the character 
of Mr. Haſtings is involved, now of conſe- 
quence to the managers. To ſpeak of them 
colleQively, their conduct has been highly 
honourable, from the moment that Mr. Burke 
quitted parliament. Mr. Haſtings is, I be- 
lieve, the only Engliſhman who has been al- 


lowed a fair trial, on an impeachment by the 


Commons of Great Britain, when the event 
of the trial was uncertain. 

The Earl of Strafford, though origivally 
impeached by the Commons, periſhed ulti- 
. mately by a different proceſs. His proſecu- 
tors, doubtful of the verdict of the Lords, 
| ſuddenly made themſelves the 2 of that 


% * " » 


by 


by violence the Lords and the King were 
compelled to concur with the Commons, and 
to paſs the bill of attainder. 75 

The Whig Lords impeached in the reign 
of William the Third, were not acquitted 
upon the merits of the caſe, but in conſe- 
- quence of a diſpute between the two Houſes, 
which originated with the Commons; When, 
according to the opinion of every hiſtorian, 
they had diſcovered the weakneſs of their 
accuſation, and the firmneſs of the Lords. 


The Earl of Oxford was acquitted in the 
reign of George the Firſt, in conſequence 


alſo of a diſpute between the Lords and the 
Commons. (120 54 

But however we may lament the violence 
with which the trial of Mr. Haſtings was 
conducted, the intemperate and abuſive lan- 
guage uttered in the courſe of it, the length 
of time-which it occupied, with the enormous 
expence attending it, every ſhilling of which 
has in fact been paid from the Exchequer to 
both parties; all impartial men muſt join the 
Marquis of Lanſdown in opinion, © that the 
grave, ſolemn, and judicial manner in 


which the Lords proceeded at the cloſe of 


* the trial, was highly to their honour. It 
„Was 


(vi) 
4 was alſo to the credit both of Government, 
& and of thoſe concerned in the proſecution, 
e that nothing like party or influence appear- 
„ ed, and that a cauſe which had laſted ſeven 
«years, and had attracted the attention and 
© wonder of the world, would ultimately be 
e determined by the fixed rules of law and 
„juſtice*.“ 

Mr. Fox, though he went to many attajef 
tifiable lengths while under the guidance of 
Mr. Burke, though on various occaſions he 
betrayed an ignorance of the affairs of India, 
which the youngeſt | enſign in the ſervice 
would have been aſhamed of, yet acted ſo 
fairly and honourably at the cloſe of the trial, 
as to convince every impartial man, that the 
conſtitutional language which he held, when 
the term acquitted felon, was applied to a 
man whom the law had delared innocent, 
was not uſed for mere party purpoſes. | 

Mr. Sheridan, whoſe invention, if I may 
be allowed to uſe the word, aided by uncom- 
mon eloquence, actually carried the queſtion 
of Impeachment in the year 1787, had at that 
time the juſtice to declare, that a vote of 


* Debrett's Debates. | 
« the 


( 'vii ) 


« the Houſe of Commons did not go to make 
„ Mr. Haſtings criminal. The Commons 


«« were not acting as judges, but as proſecu- 
&« tors. The judgment was placed elſewhere; 
„and if Mr. Haſtings ſhould be acquitted, 


„ unworthy indeed ſhould he hold that man, 
«© who either in or beyond the walls of Par- 
* ]jament conſidered him aun n inno- 


©& cent®. 


If I may truſt to what J deem very good 


authorities, thoſe two gentlemen have had 
the juſtice to expreſs their approbation of the 
remuneration which Mr. Haſtings has receiv- 
ed from the Eaſt India Company, and his 
Majeſty's Miniſters. Mr. Michael Angelo 
Taylor is the only perſon in Parliament who 
expreſſed any thing bordering upon a diſſent 
to the meaſure, and even that little gentleman 
rather queſtioned the right to remunerate, 
than the propriety of remunerating Mr. Haſ- 
ings. 


F. Burke, btb from public life, op- 


preſſed by thoſe domeſtic calamities which 


crouded faſt upon him in the latter years f 


the trial, difappointed, moſt miſerably diſap- 


_* Debrett's Debates. 


pointed, 


(vii) 


pointed, by the late determination of his Ma- 
jeſty, to acknowledge the French Republic, 
and to open a negociation for peace with the 
Directory Mr. Burke, who exerted his ut- 
moſt talents to plunge this country into a 
war with France, upon principles which the 
King's Miniſters have diſavowed Mr. Burke, 
who has ſeen the total deſtruction of the no- 
bility and clergy of France, in whoſe cauſe, 
as far as was in his power, he armed half 
Europe, can no longer be an object of reſent- 
ment to any man. To paſs over his aſſer- 
tions relative to India was impoffible, becauſe 
Mr. Belſham places a reliance on his accu- 
racy. on this ſubject, though upon all others 
he treats him with the utmoſt contempt; I 
truſt, however, that I have treated even Mr. 
Burke with much more delicacy than Mr. 
Belſham has obſerved towards him. | 
Mr. Windham, the confidential friend and 
the enthuſiaſtic admirer of Mr. Burke, who 
appeared to adopt ** all his eccentricities and 
« follies,” as Mr, Belſham calls them, was a 
private ſenator when the Impeachment com- 

menced. He is now a Miniſter, and has held 
a very high office during a moſt arduous and 


calamitous period. Surrounded as he was 
with 


(ix ) 
with difficulties, equal to thoſe which Mr. 
Haſtings ſo ſucceſsfully ſurmounted, he muſt 


have diſcovered the very eſſential "difference 
between theory and practice: he finds, from 
experience, that to cenſure meaſures as a lo- 
gical member of Oppoſition, in peace, and to 
conduct the affairs of a mighty empire in war, 
require very different abilities. I am fairly 
ontitled to ſuppoſe, that as he has acquired 
knowledge, his opinion of Mr. Haſtings has 
very materially altered; that he is now ſen- 
ſible of the ſuperior merits of that Stateſman, 
becauſe he has not oppoſed the remuneras 
tion, granted to Mr. Haſtings by the Eaſt In- 
dia Company, and confirmed by the Board of 
which he is binifelf a member, on the de- 
clared ground of important ſervices rendefed 
by Mr. Haſtings to the nation. : 
Mir. Grey took a ſhare in the impeachment 
of Mr. Haſtings, rather, as I conceive from a 
view of diſplaying his talents in Weſtminſter 
Hall, than from any other motive. The 
part aſſigned to him by Mr. Burke was not 
conſiderable z but by one of thoſe whimſical 
chances, of which very many occurred dur- 
ing the trial, it happened that Mr. Grey un+ 
dertook to prove that Mr. Haſtings acted 
. | b contrary 


(=) 

contrary to the law of nations, to the prac- 
tice of all civilized ſtates, and to the uſage 
and cuſtom of war, as well as derogatory to 
the honour of Great Britain, when he wrote 
two private letters to Colonel Popham, in 
which he gave it as his opinion, that certain 
treaſures, contained in a fortreſs then beſieg- 
ed, ought, on the capture of the place, to be- 
come the property of the beſieging army. 
Theſe letters, Mr. Grey affirmed, were only 
fit to be addreſſed by a captain of a banditti 
to his lawleſs crew. He affirmed, that the 
effects produced by them were moſt dreadful, 
not leſs than the indiſcriminate plunder, 
without regard to rank, age, or ſex, of the 

wretched people who ſurrendered the fort. 

Mr. Belſham, who as blindly follows Mr. 
Burke, as Mr. Grey did, at that time, eon- 
cludes the fame ſtory nearly as Mr. Ty _ 
in the following words. 

The cafe being accordingly ene 
1% within the time ſpecified in the articles of 
„ capitulation, by which an allowance of 15 
„ per cent. was reſerved to the Rannee, were 
© nevertheleſs ſhamefully and outrageoufly 
„broken, the perſon of the Rannee and her 
* * attendants groſsly inſulted,” and their ef- 

131 feats 
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« fefts plundered. Notwithſtanding the ef. 
« forts and repreſentations of Major Popham 
« the commander, a man of humanity and 
© honour, no redreſs was obtained from the 
« governor.” Such was the repreſentation 
of Mr. Grey, and ſuch is the falſe account 
given by Mr. Belſham. Let us now ſee how 
it appears from the repreſentation of Colonel 
Popham himſelf, given upon oath, whom 
Mr. Belſham truly repreſents to be a man of 
honour and humanity, and by other officers.” 
Cheyt Sing after having been defeated in 
two general actions, retreated to Bidjygur, 
one of the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in Indoſtan, a 
place which Mr. Burke in his charges, and in 
his ſpeeches, choſe, in the true ſpirit of chi- 
valry to call a Cafe, and Mr. Belſham Wil- 
ling to copy all his abſurdities, denominates 
it alſo a Cafle. As the Britiſh army advanced 
to the ſiege of this fortreſs, Cheyt Sing was 
alarmed, and after employing all the elephants 
and camels in his army in conveying away 
his treaſures, fled to the Maratta frontier, car- 
rying with him at leaft a million ſterling in 
ſpecie and jewels. He left a garriſon in the 
. fortreſs, and left there alſo his mother, his 
wife, and a number. of women, with ſuch 
| b 2 treaſure 


(wm 
treaſure as he was not able to carry off him» 
| ſelf, When the Britiſh army arrived, the 
fortreſs was ſummoned, and the command- 
ing officer refuſed to ſurrender it. A formal 
ſiege commenced, and when a breach was 
nearly effected, the Rannee offered to quit 
the fortreſs on condition that ſhe and her at- 
tendants ſhould be allowed to paſs the Bri- 
tiſh poſts without examination. On this pro- 
poſition being reported to Mr. Haſtings, he 
wrote to Colonel Popham, that he would ra- 
tify any condition into which he ſhould enter, 
but that he thought the propoſition was made 
with a view of depriving the beſieging army 
of what he conceived to be their right, the 
property that was then in the fortreſs. She 
afterwards made propoſitians, to all of which 
Mr. Haſtings ſaid he gave his full conſent, 
except in one article, allowing her hereafter 
to exerciſe an independent authority in the 
Zemindary of Benares. As the ſiege ad- 
vanced, a practicable breach was effected, and 
preparations were made for ſtorming the for- 
treſs. Propoſals were then made for a ſur- 
render, which were agreed to; the conditions 
were, that the fort ſhould be delivered up, 
and that the Rannee ſhould receive 15 per 
(£972 cent, 


( 1 


cent: from the treaſures of Cheyt Sing con- 


tained in it. She and her attendants were 
permitted to quit the fort, and they impru- 
dently choſe to do it by night. It happened 
that by a miſtake in iſſuing the orders, an 
out poſt near to the fort was not withdrawn 
in proper time, and in paſſing by, the Ranuee 
and her attendants were ſtopped and plun- 
dered of ſome trifling articles they brought 
with them. Colonel Popham expreſſed very 
great concern at this unfortunate accideut, 


and full reparation was made a quarter of an 


hour after the accident happened. The 
terms of the capitulation were moſt ſcrupu- 
louſly fulfilled, and the Rannee received 15 


per cent. from the treaſures according to the. 


agreement, though Mr. Belſham has the ef- 
frontery to ſay, that ſhe received no redreſi. 
Of the kindneſs and delicacy with which ſhe 


was treated, ſhe entertained a very ſtrong 


ſenſe, and fully acknowledged it; nor did ſhe 
impute the accident that had happened to any 
neglect of Colonel Popham, ſtill leſs to the 
orders of Mr, Haſtings, who was fifty miles 
from the fort, and who knew nothing of it 
until it was reported to him, when he in- 


* directed, that every redreſs ſhould be 


granted 
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( xiv ) 
granted for the injury ſhe had unintention- 
ally ſuſtained; but the injury was repaired 
before his orders arrived. Such is Colonel 
Popham's account. The ſimple queſtion 
that remains is this, Whether, as Mr. Grey 
aſſerted, it was contrary to the practice of all 
civilized ſtates, and to the laws and cuſtom of 
war, for a man, ſituated as Mr. Haſtings was, 
to give it as his opinion, that the property in 
a fortreſs beſieged, and on the point of being 
taken by ſtorm; unleſs it was furrendered 


upon terms, would become the property of 


the befieging army. The miſerable and 


. wretched ſophiſtry of Mr. Belſham and Mr, 


Grey, in detailing this ſubject, muſt be appa- 
rent to every man. They firſt call Bidjygur 
a caſtle; next they repreſent it as the reſidence 


of the Rannee, though in all human probabi- 


lity ſhe never ſaw the place in her life, until 
ſhe accompanied Cheyt Sing. there after his 
defeat; then they ſay, that the treaſures in 
the caſtle were the Rannee's treaſures, though 
unqueſtionably they were ſuch parts of Cheyt 
Sing's treaſures as he had not the means to 


ny off with him. 
uch is the account given by Colonel 1 Pop- 


ham, and confirmed by other * Let 
us. 


( av 1 


us now ſee what, upon another occitfion, 
were Mr. Grey's ſentiments of the rights of 
war, and the practice of civilized ſtates. 
In the year 1794, Sir Charles Grey, a moſt 
reſpectable and galiant officer, in conjunction 
with another moſt reſpectable officer, Sir 
John Jarvis, took the iſlands of Martinico, 
Guadaloupe, and St. Lucia. Reſiſtance was 
made, not only by the officers commanding the 
fortreſſes in each iſland, but generally by the 
planters. Subſequent to the ſurrender of the 
iſlands, proclamations were iſſued, requiring a 
contribution from the inhabitants, in lieu of 
general confiſcation. The propriety of theſe 
proclamations was much queſtioned, and the 
ſubject was brought before the Houſe of 
Commons, where it was argued at very con- 
ſiderable length. It was admitted by alk 
parties, that the property in a beſieged for- 
treſs did of right belong to the beſieging 
army, unleſs diſpoſed of other wiſe by the 
terms of the capitulation, agreeably to the 
practice of civilized nations, and the uſage 
and cuſtoms of war. Mr. Grey, in the de- 
bate, very much diſtinguiſhed himſelf, by his 
ſpeech in defence of the rights of the army; 
but every word which he uttered was in con- 

alte tradiction 
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( wi ) 
tradi&ion to his ſpeech in Weftminſter Hall. 
Bidjygur ſuſtained a ſiege of five weeks, and 
when the fort was on the point of being 
taken by ſtorm, a practicable breach having 
been effected, and a mine ready for ſpringing, 
which would have rendered the fucceſs of 
the troops in a ſtorm poſitively certain, the 
garri ſon offered to ſurrender on certain terms. 


The conditions were accepted, and ſcrupu- 


louſly fulfilled. The accident that happened, 
when the Rannee quitted the fort, had no 
fort of connection with the ſurrender. "The 


treaſure had previouſly been ſecured, and her 
_ fixth part of it was to be paid to her at a fu- 


ture period, and was faithfully paid. The 


trifling articles ſhe carried with her, and thofe 


belonging to her attendants, were of no va- 
lue ; but even thoſe were returned, by Co- 


1lonel Popham's account, a quarter of an hour 


after they had been ſeized. When Mr. Grey, 
at the cloſe of the Impeachment; ſpoke a ſecond 
time, he cautiouſly avoided ſaying a word rela- 
tive to the Bidjygur prize money, which he 


made the ſtrong point in his ſpeech when he 
opened the charges, an undoubted proof, in my 
mind, that he was conſcious of the weakneſs 


of the cauſe which he had ſupported. I am 


5 intitled, 


( xvii ) 


intitled, therefore, to conclude, that Mr. 
Grey is now heartily ſorry for the part which 
he took againſt Mr. Haſtings, and that the 
acquittal has given him real ſatisfaction. 

The reſt of the Managers took ſo very in- 
conſiderable a part in the buſineſs, that it is | 
needleſs to mention them. The late Houſe 
of Commons, much to its honour, inter- 
fered no further than to declare, that an im- 
peachment voted by a preceding Parliament, 
was not abated by a diſſolution; and to come 
to a vote, that the trial ſhould not be eternal, 
by directing that it ſhould cloſe with one ad- 
ditional article. They had too high a ſenſe 
of the juſtice which the country owed to an 
individual, to follow the dreadful precedent 
ſet them in the reign of Charles the Firſt, 


when an impeachment was dropped, and a 
bill of attainder againſt the perſon impeached 
was ſubſtituted in the place of it. 

Mr. Francis, equally the hero of Mr. 
Burke and Mr. Belſham, has at length retired 
from public life. If I have been under the 
neceſſity of expoſing the ignorance of this 
gentleman, it is becauſe his authority upon 
India queſtions appears to be decifve with 
Mr. Belſham, Mr. Burke alſo has repre- 

C | ſented 
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ſented him as the man from whom they had 
all learnt their leſſons, thereby making him 
the author of all the vexation, trouble, and 
expence, which attended the Impeachment. 
To Mr. Francis, however, nothing that con- 
cerns Mr. Haſtings is now of the ſmalleſt 

conſequence. | 
If the preceding obſervations are juſt, it 
muſt be clear to every reader, that neither 
Mr. Haſtings himſelf, nor the King's Mini- 
ſters, nor the Managers, taken collectively, 
or individually, nor the Members of the laſt 
Parliament, can feel the leaſt intereſt in any 
point that has a connection with the Impeach- 
ment. Nor is it poſſible, that in the preſent 
age, any man of common candour will give 
credit to Mr. Belſham: but with poſterity 
the caſe may be very different; he has, with 
wonderful ingenuity, miſrepreſented a great 
variety of important tranſactions. He will 
not hereafter be ſuppoſed to have had a per- 
ſonal enmity to an individual, and being born 
an Engliſhman, he will not be ſuſpected of 
having had a with to degrade and to diſgrace 
his country. I own, therefore, that I feel 
an anxiety to furniſh ſome future hiſtorian 
with materials, that * induoe him not to 
_ adopt 
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adopt Mr. Belſham as an authority, until he 
has examined into the truth or falſehood of 
his aſſertions; and if ſuch an effect ſhould be 
produced by the following ſheets, my purpoſe 
will be completely anſwered, 
I ) be Editors of the New Annual Regiſter* 
have been pleaſed, in their laſt volume, to 
ſpeak of my Remarks in the following terms. 
The Remarks on thoſe Paſſages in Mr. 
« Belſham's Memoirs which relate to the 
« Britiſh Government in India, conſiſt of 
« ſevere and virulent firilures on that gen- 
«© tleman's account of the politics of the Eaſt, 
* and the adminiſtration of Mr. Haſtings. 
„Mr. Belſham may have been decerved, in 
„ /ome points, by the documents on which he 
„ relied; and the propriety of his deciding / 
„ peremptorily on the conduct of Mr. Haſ- 
© tings, while his trial was pending, may be 
% diſputed: but this writer has brought for- 
„ward us evidence to ſhew that the indignant 
account which he has given of the oppreſ- 
*« ſions practiſed on the inhabitants of Indoſ- 
tan, 7s entirely unfounded, or that the hiſ- 
_ ** torian, as he aſſerts, 2s guilty of groſs and 
* wrlful miſrepręſentation. 
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The Remarks, which theſe gentlemen are 
pleaſed to notice, were principally confined 
to the ſtrictures which Mr. Belſham had 
paſſed on the public conduct of Mr. Haſtings, 
Thoſe ſtrictures were publiſhed at fo very 
important a moment, that I thought it right 
to expoſe the errors of Mr. Belſham : in ſo 
doing, I did not heſitate to ſay, that he had 
received his materials from ſome pupil of the 
Franciſcan ſchool, or that he had been guilty, 
if he wrote them himſelf, of groſs and wilful 
miſrepreſentations, unleſs he acknowledged 
that he was ſo careleſs in the ſelection of his 
materials, as to be utterly unworthy of the 
name of an hiſtorian, My Remarks, as I 
have already obſerved, were ſuppreſſed very 
| ſoon after their publication, and for the rea- 
ſon which J have already aſſigned. 

I have now done what I then engaged to 
perform, T have gone through his hiſtory from 
the period of the acquiſition of the Duannee 
in 1765, to the year 1793. Let me appeal 
to the candour and good ſenſe of the Editors 
of the New Annual Regiſter, and let me aſk 
them if, in the following inſtances, Mr. Bel- 
ſham can elude the charge of groſs and wil- 

ful miſrepreſentation, except by a confeſſion 

| LS that 
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that he has been unpardonably negligent in 
the ſelection of his materials. 

In his firſt volume, he truly deſcribes the 
fatal effects produced in Bengal by the famine 
of 1770. But he imputes this ſamine to two 
cauſes, which did not operate in the ſlighteſt 
degree to produce that dreadful calamity; 
1ſt. The monopoly of ſalt, beetle nuts, and 
tobacco, eſtabliſhed by Lord Clive in the year 
1766, and next to the mode adopted by the | 
ſame nobleman, of letting the lauds to farm 
to the higheſt bidder. The eee 
ſulting from theſe meaſures, were as Mr. Bel- 
ſham expreſsly ſays, that the natives were re- 
duced to the utmoſt miſery and diſtreſs, that 
the ground remained untilled, that the people 
were under the neceſſity of feeding upon 
unwholeſome roots, and that famine and peſ- 
tilence in horrid combination deſolated the 
land. Here is no medium. The affertions 
of Mr. Belſham are true, or they are falſe. 
If true, the character of Lord Clive ought to 
be tranſmitted with infamy to the lateſt poſ- 
terity, and with ſuch a load of guilt upon his 
mind, it would indeed be probable, as Mr. 
Belſham ſo uncharitably inſinuates, that Lord 
Clive could not bear the torment of his own 


reflections. 
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reflections. But if falſe, what-muſt we think 
of Mr. Belſham, who has thus libelled his 
country, and a meritorious individual? That 
they are falſe is a fact to which millions now 
living can bear teſtimony, Whether the mo- 
nopolies were juſtifiable or not; whether it 
was. politic or impolitic to permit Mahomed 
Reza Cawn to let the lands to the higheſt 
bidder; certain it is, that the famine proceed- 
ed from a cauſe unconnected with either the 
one plan, or the other, and was totally occa- 
ſioned by a failure of the periodical rains in the 
autumn of the year 1769. God forbid, that 
I ſhould be ſo deficient in charity, as directly 
to accuſe Mr. Belſham as the author of this 
foul calumny. I dare fay he met with it in 
ſome one of thoſe abuſive pamphlets, with 
which the preſs teemed when Lord Clive 
was the object of a relentleſs and virulent 
perſecution, in which a general took the lead, 
whoſe arrogant and ſounding language at a 
ſubſequent period, did not exceed the brilliant 
actions of Lord Clive. But the true uſe of 
hiſtory is to correct, not to perpetuate the 
- falſhoods of party. Calumny ſpreads much 
more rapidly than truth; a lively young lady“, 
* Miſs Helen Maria Williams. 
| reſting 
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reſting I ſuppoſe on Mr. Belſham's authority, 
has ſaid in her laſt letters from Paris, that 
« Clive has famiſhed Aſiatic provinces,” 
and the falſehood has alſo been aſſerted by 
ſome of the orators of the mountain, in their 
debates. A man who has Britiſh blood in 
his veins, ought to be more zealous for the 
honour of his country. If, from a ſacred re- 
gard to truth, he is occaſionally compelled to 
relate any circumſtance which brings diſho- 
nour upon the nation, it is natural to ſuppoſe 
that he would do it with concern. But fo 
zealous is Mr. Belſham to bring forward 
every circumſtance which can tarniſh the 
glory of Great Britain, that if he can meet 
with an anecdote of ſuch a tendency, he in- 
ſerts it in his hiſtory, without any enquiry 
into the truth or the falſhood of the fact. 

In the Encyclopaedia Britannica, under the 
head of Bengal, the learned editors of. that 
valuable work, deſcribe with as much force 
and truth as Mr. Belſham has done, the fatal 
edis produced by the famine, but having 
taken proper pains to enquire into the cauſe 
of ſo dreadful a calamity. They ſay, 

„This dreadful famine was occaſioned by 
*« preternatural drought. In this country 

they 
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they have two harveſts, one in April, called 
* the little harveſt, which conſiſts of the 
* ſmaller grains. The ſecond, called the 


grand harveſt, is only of rice. But by a 
. * drought which happened in 1769, the great 


* harveſt of the year failed, as did alſo the 
little one of 1770, which produced the dread- 


ful conſequences already mentioned.” 


The Abbe Raynal in that romance which 
he entitles a Philoſophical and Political hiſ- 
tory -of the Eaſt Indies, has inſerted many 
groſs and contemptible falſehoods. But this 
vain writer, a Frenchman by birth, who 
miſſes no opportunity of ſhewing his envy, 
and his hatred of England, has not in this in- 
ſtance preſumed to go the length of Mr. Bel- 
ſham in defamation. He imputes the famine 
to its true cauſe, and uſes almoſt the ſame 
words, as the editors of the Encyclopcedia. 

Let then the editors of the New Annual 
Regiſter turn to Mr. Belſham's firſt volume; 
let them ſee if there is a ſingle expreſſion in 
it, which can lead his readers to believe that 
there was any drought in the year 1769; le 
them ſee if he does not in expreſs terms im- 
pute the famine to the monopolies of falt, 


beetle nut, and tobacco, and to the letting 
the 
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the lands to the higheſt bidder; then let me 
aſk them if they do not agree with me. that 
Mr. Belſham is utterly unfit for the character 
he has aſſumed, or that he has been guilty of 
_ groſs and wilſul miſrepreſentation. - | | 
Mr. Belſham in his third wk alte, 
that at the ſtorm of Anampore, on the eoaſt 
of Malabar, four hundred beautiful women 
8 in the general maſſacre. | 
This audacious! falſhood - was: fr inſerted 
in the New Annual Regiſter for 17843 but 
the editors fairly and honourably declared in a 
ſubſequent volume, that they had been im- 
poſed upon. Mr. Hipperſly diſtantly alluded 
to this ſtory in Parliament in 1790, and af - 
terwards made an apology. for his miſtake. 
General Macleod, who commanded the army 
on the Malabar coaſt when! the event Was 
ſuppoſed to have happened, related the cir- 
cumſtance in parliament. The falſehood,” by 
his account, originated from a letter written 
by an officer to a perſon at Bombay, very fond 
of the marvellous, in order to impoſe upon 
his credulity. That perſon in his next letter 
to England, mentioned the ſuppoſed circum- 
ſtance to his correſpondent; it appeared iu 
n the. governor and council of Bombay, 
noi d tranſmitted. 
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tranſmitted to the Court of Directors, the 
fulleſt contradiction of this caluninv.' Their 
letter was read at an India cour:, ana printed. 
It was after Wards printed by order of the 
Houſe of Commons, to | reſcue: the army 
which General Macleod had commanded, 
from the foul imputation which had been 
caſt upon it. The contradiction appeared in 
every newſpaper in London, and in the par- 
liamentary debates; yet Mr. Belſham, from 
an eagerneſs to inſert every thing in his hiſ- 
tory which can bring diſgrace upon his coun- 
try, or from a cateleſſneſs unworthy an hiſto- 
rian, chuſes to take the fact as originally 
ſtated in 1784, but pays no attention to tha 
complete refutation of it, though his Me- 
moirs were publiſhed ſo late as the year 1793. 

In detailing the events of Mr. Haſtings's 
adminiſtration, he is not accurate in a e 
inſtance of any importance. 3 | 
His account of the different modes of col- 
ledting the revenues of Bengal, and of the 
effects produced by them, is abſolutely fabu- 
jous. His authorities are generally the charges 
of Mr. Burke, or the ſpeeches of the mana- 
gers, though Mr. Sheridan had expreſsly faid 
that they ow2ht not to be believed in any aſſer- 
| | tion 


tion which they made, and did not afterwards 
prove. In his hiſtory of the Rohilla war, he 
omits many very eſſential points, and miſre- 
preſents others. In his account of the rife 
and progreſs of the Maratta war, he omits to 
mention the only ground on which Mr. Haſ- 
tings took a part in it, and aſſerts that he acted 
contrary to the Dire ors' orders, although 
it was fully admitted even in the Houſe of 
Commons, that his meaſures were eee | 
| by their expreſs orders. 2 
I have already ſhewn that Mr. Belem bibs 
miſrepreſented the tranſactions at Bidjygur as 
groſsly as Mr. Grey miſtated them. He fur- 
ther ſays, that Cheyt Sing was reſcued from 
his arreſt by the populace of Benares, although 
it was proved beyond all cavil, that not one of 
the populace aſſiſted in the reſcue, which was 
effected by four thouſand regular troops, in 
the ſervice of Cheyt Sing. 7 
In ſpeaking 6f the Begums, he copies ver- 
batim the charges of Mr. Burke, and a part of 
the ſpeech off Mr. Sheridan, though both have 
been fully diſproved, even by evidence ad- 
duced by thoſe gentlenen. 
In detailing the hiſtory of the preſehlte, Mr. 
Belſham goes as far beyond Mr. Burke in 
d 2 artifice, 


3 
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artifice and miſrepreſentation, as that gentle- 
man has gone beyond all other men who 
have either ſpoke or written upon the ſub- 
ject. Am I not therefore juſtified from the 
preceding inſtanc2s, in repeating that Mr. 
Belſham has been guilty of groſs and wilful 
miſrepreſentation, or that he is, from his ex- 
ceſſive ef a maſt wretched hiſ- 
torian fi | 
Does be coffe «a Gia of ** and bie 
loſophic enquiry? Eularged views, and 
« freedom from party ſpirit“? Will his hiſ- 
tory ** convey a Talk: —— to poſte- 
tit“ riod iel | 

The Editors of the New Annual Regiſter 
ay. that the propriety. of Mr. Belſham's 
« deciding /o peremptorily on the conduct of 
„Mr. Haſtings, while his trial was pending, 
may be diſputed.” 

I acquit Mr. Belſham of all hows upon 
this head. The acquiſition. of Bengal in 
1765; the great extenſion of our empire in 
India, between that period and 1793; the 
intereſting events Which took place during 

the Aenne anne of Mr. Hugin, 


©. 
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de New Annual Regiter for 1795. 
formed 
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formed ſo very material a part in the hiſtory 
of the preſent reign, that Mr. Belſham might 
not have thought himſelf at liberty to leave 
ſo material a chaſm in his Memoirs. But 
when the importance of the ſubject, and the 
peculiar ſituation in which Mr. Haſtings. 
ſtood, are couſidered, the Editors muſt agree 
with me, that it was the ſpecial duty of Mr. 
Belſham, to be exceedingly careful in the 


compilation of his Memoirs. It was his duty 


to ſtate every thing fairly to his readers; in- 
deed it was doubly incumbent upon him to do 
ſo, becauſe he has been more free iu the uſe 
of epithets than any hiſtorian J have ever 
met with, either ancient or modern. It was - 
ſtill more incumbent upon Mr. Belſham to 
ſtate all circumſtances, when his ſecond edi- 
tion was publiſhed; at that period Mr. Haſ- 
tings was acquitted. The honour: of the 
Court then became materially intereſted; for 
no man, who now. or hereafter gives credit 
to Mr. Belſham, can heſitate to pronounce, 
that the verdict was unjuſt. Had Mr. Bel- 
ſham given a ſummary of he evidence, inſtead 
of copying the charges, and the Managers' 
ſpezches, his readers might have judged for 
themſelves on the propriety or the injuſtice 
5 of 


() 
of the epithets,” which are ſo profuſely ſeat · 
tered over thoſe parts of his Memoirs, MR 
apply to Mr. Haſtings. | 

Sir John Dalrymple,” and the lars Mr. 
James Macpherſon, have had the boldneſs to 
repreſent the leading patriots of the laſt, 
and early iu the preſent century, either as 
knaves or traitors. If we believe theſe hiſto- 
rians, the men whom we have been accuſtom- 
ed to look up to with reverence, either in- 
trigued with France, received bribes from 
Louis the XIVth, or plotted to dethrone the 
Monarch who preſerved our liberties, at their 
particular invitation. Theſe writers, how- 
ever, ated very differently from Mr. Bel- 
ſham: they | publiſhed the authorities on 
which their opinions were founded, leaving 
it to their readers to give what credit they 
pleaſed to thoſe authorities. 

Not ſo has Mr. Belſham proceeded. No 
man living can diflent from his concluſions, 
if he gives him credit for impartiality. - Vet 
juſtice to Mr. Haſtings, who was acquitted, 
to the Lords who acquitted him, and to his 
country, the honour of which is deeply inte- 
reſted in the queſtion, required that Mr. Bel- 
RE 1 bs 10 2d ue 4515 fads 
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ſham ſhould 4 icing extenuate, nor ſet 
« down aught in malie 8 b 5 OR. 
The Editors of the New Annual Regitter 
have invariably declared, that in their opinion, 
the war in which this country is now in- 
volved, was occafroned by the abſurd and ar- 
rogant conduct of his Majeſty's Miniſters; 
yet even at this moment, when almoſt every 
man in the kingdom pants for peace, the 
great bulk of the ople believe, that the war 
originated in the unprovoked aggreſſion of 
France, and that the blood hounds of the 
Gironde, and the tigers of the Mountain, 
were, at the cloſe ve" the year 1792, equally 
determined to provoke us to hoſtilities. What 
muſt the world have thought of the preſump- 
tion of the Editors, had they ated like Mr. 
Belſhim ? They better underſtood their duty 
to the public. They publiſhed the arguments 
on both ſides, and thereby left their readers 
with full liberty to draw their own conclu- 
fions; from the materials before them. If Mr. 
Belſham had acted in this fair and hettourable 
manner, His epithets would have been as dii- 
regarded, as the orations of Mr.-Burke. As 
be narrates events, it is not poffible for thoſe 
| readers 
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readers wha have e in his un 
to ſay that bis epithets are miſapplied. 

This partiality,, of Mr. Belſham is vithe 
more uupardonable, (becauſe he poſleſles a 
ſound judgment, and ſtrong powers of diſcri- 
mination. In his firſt volume he very freely 
expoſed the dilemma in which that Parlia- 
ment was involved, which cenſured the mea- 
ſures of Lord Clive, but took for the nation 
all that reſulted from thoſe meaſures, beyond 
a very moderate commercial dividend, which 
it left to the Eaſt India Company. | 

With, much more juſtice might Mr. Bel- 
ſham have ſtated the caſe of Mr. Haſtings. 
The enquiry into the conduct of Lord Clive 
was of ſhort duration. The hoſtile reſolu- 
tion moved againſt him by General Bur- 
goyne, was, that he acquired for himſelf 
thirty thouſand pounds a year, and two hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand pounds in money, 
which ought to have been the property of the 
ſtate. When it is conſidered that the tranſ- 
action happened ſixteen years before its pro- 
ptiety was queſtioned, that Lord Clive never 
denied it for a moment, and that when he 


did ie this large property for himſelf, he 


conquered 
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conquered an empire for Great Britain, I 
| ſhould imagine the fame of the noble Lord 
will not be injured by ſuch a charge. 

In the caſe of Mr. Haſtings, however, 
there is a material diſtinction, which could 
not have eſcaped the acute mind of Mr. Bel- 
ſham, had his candour been equal to his un- 
derſtanding. 

It is not merely that no meaſure adopted by 
Mr. Haſtings has been changed, but during 
each year of his trial, it was the boaſt of the 
India Miniſter, to which the Houſe of Com- 
mons gave a pleaſing attention, that our re- 
ſources in Bengal were immenſe, and pro- 
miſed to be permanent ; that while the trea- 
ſures of Bengal were annually poured into 
Great Britain, that country was in a progreſ- 
ſive ſtate of improvement, and the people in- 
finitely happier than at any former period. 

In his third volume, Mr. Belſham gives a 
character of Mr. Haſtings, falſe in every par- 
ticular, except as to political and perſonal 
courage, two very neceſſary qualities in a 
ſtateſman. At the cloſe of the character he 
lays, ** The truth, however, is, that this 
* man, for thirteen years the ſcourge of the 
* Baſs and whom ignorance and folly have 

ec « prepoſterbuſly 
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i enn ranked. with the Sullys and 
« Chathams of the Weſt, has never been, 
« and neyer can become the theme of diſcern- 
** ng. and rational. panegy 1 

MI. Belſham has often, in the nch af 
. his hiſtory, applied the epithets arrogant, and 
preſumptuous, to various individuals. But 
the arrogance and preſumption of Mr. Bel- 
ſham exceeds that of any public man what- 
ever. . An hiſtorian, - undoubtedly is not to 
confine himſelf to a mere narration of facts; 


1 he has a right to ſubmit his own ſentiments 


to his readers, but it is in, the higheſt degree 
arrogant, preſumptugus,.. and unjuſt, in' any 
hiſtotian, ,to-caft a, ſevere reflection upon a 
5 public character, until he has fairly ſubmit- 
ted every point in his conduct, to the view 
of his readers. 

He affirms that Mr. Haſtings was for thie- 
teen years the ſcourge. of the Eaſt. Was it 
not very unfair in Mr. Belſham, not to ſay at 
the ſame time, that Mr, Haſtings had been 
continued for thoſe thirteen years in the go- 
vernment of Bengal by four ſeveral parlia- 
mentary. appointments, and that the ſyſtem 


which he eſtabliſhed continues to the preſent 


ments. or where it was at all changed, as 
in 
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in letting the lands of Bengal, it v was changed 
at his expreſs recommendation? 

Neither Jourdan, Moreau, nor Buonaparte, 
will be cenſured. for the outrages committed 8 
in Germany of in Italy, unleſs their acts are 
diſavowed by the French Government. If 
the aſſertions of Mr. Belſham, relative to Mr. 
Haſtings, were well founded, the diſgrace, of 
allowing an individual to remain as the 
ſcourge of an empire for thirteen years ought 
to fall upon the Legiſlature of Great Britain, 
and with double force upon the King's Mi- 
niſters, who, from 177 3, to the cloſe of Mr. 
Haſtings's government, poſſeſſed a controul- 
ing power over the Eaſt India Company, and 
were officially informed of every material 
tranſaction, of his long adminiſtration. 

But juſtice to Mr. Haſlings, to the King's 
Miniſters, and to his own country, ought 
to have induced Mr. Belſham to lay before 
his readers every circumſtance which might 
enable them o form an opinion of their 
own. 5 

It was ſtated in \ Weſtminſter Hall, — a, 
very high and competent authority, Sir John, 
Shore, the preſent Governor General of Ben- 


gal, that during the laſt twenty years, the 
$3 +4 country 
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country had been in a progeſſive ſtate of im- 
provement, with reſpect to agriculture, po- 
pulation, and commerce. This period in- 

cludes every year of Mr. Haſtiugs's adminiſ- 
tration. It was further ſtated, by the ſame 
authority, with all the confidence, as he ſays, 
which conviction inſpires, that property had 
been more ſecure, and individuals leſs oppreſ- 
ſed, than under that Mahomedan government, 
which Mr. Belſham ſo ignorantly extols, 


When Lord Cornwallis, in a minute which 


Mr. Belſham has quoted, obſerved that one 
third of Bengal was a jungle in the year 
1789, inhabited by wild beaſts; Sir John ſaid 
in anſwer, that if the fact were ſo, he was 
convinced that a much greater part of the 
country had been a jungle when the Engliſh 
Government commenced, ſince he was fully 
convinced, that Bengal had been in a progreſ- 
ſive ſtate of improvement under the Britiſh 
Adminiſtration. Let me aſk the Editors of 
the New Annual Regiſter, whether, upon 
every principle of honour and juſtice, Mr. 
Belſham, at the time that he repreſented 
Mr. Haſtings as the ſcourge of India, was not 
bound to ſtate the preceding evidence ? 


: When 
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When Mr. Haſtings ſncceeded to the go- 
vernment of Bengal in 1772, the total re- 
ſources of that government ſcarcely exceeded 
three millions ſterling a year. When he 
quitted it in 1785, they amounted to nearly 
five millions five hundred thouſand pounds a 
year. The empire and the influence of Great 
Britain were extended from the banks of the 
Carumnaſſa to the ſource of the Ganges. 
Not only was this great acquiſition of terri- 
tory and revenue acquired, but when Great 
Britain was involved in a war, which neceſ- 
farily extended to India, the efforts of our 
enemies to deprive us of that empire were 
ſucceſsfully counteracted, and the reſtoration 
of the conqueſts we had made from France 
in India during the war, enabled the Britiſh 
Miniſter to procure from France the ceſſion 
of two valuable iflands, which the had con- 
quered in the Weſt Indies. The debt of 
Bengal, at the cloſe of the war, did not ex- 
ceed half her revenues for a ſingle year. 

While the trial of Mr. Haſtings was pend- 
ing, teſtimonials from all the principal natives 
in Bengal, Bahar, Oriſſa, Benares, Far- 
ruckabad, and Oude, were tranſmitted by 


Lord 


(ein) 
Lord Corn Wallis to the Eaſt ladia Company, | 


pf expreſsly declaring their high opinion of that 


gentleman, and as eprbmly diſavowing the 
complaints made againſt him in their name, 
which they deſcribe as reſulting from igno- 
rance, prejudice, and folly. —_ 
Lord Cornwallis himſelf confirmed the 
truth of theſe teſtimonials in Weſtminſter 
Hall, by ſtating that the natives of India had 
a very high opinion of Mr. Haſtings. | 
It does not follow that this maſs of evi- 
dence would have weighed a feather in the 
ſeale in Mr. Belſham's opinion, againſt the 
bare aſſertions of Mr. Burke and Mr. Francis. 
As an hiſtorian, however, it was his bounden 
duty to inſert it, before he gave it as his 
opinion, that for thirteen years Mr. Haſtings | 
had been ** the ſcourge of the Eaſt.” “. 
If, as the Editors of the New Annual Re- 
giſter are pleaſed to aſſert, my ſtriftures are 
virulent and ſevere, J lament that I have 
copied the bad example ſet by Mr. Belſham. 
I ſhould be ſorry to adopt the manners either 
of Mr. Belſham, or of Weſtminſter Hall. Let 
it be obſerved, however, that Mr. Belſham 
has no delicacy in the choice of his epithets. 
| HE Not 
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Not. to, notice the — language which 
he. applies to 'Lord North, and the Members 


of his Admiiniſtration—to, Mr.. Pitt and Lord 
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Grenville, where his opinion differs from their 
ſentiments—to Mr. Burke on almoſt” ever 

ſubje& but India—to thoſe Members in bot 

Houſes who oppoſed the repeal of. the Teſt 
AQ—1I would refer the Editors-to-the-lag- 
guage which he perſonally applies to Mr. 
Haſtings. He accuſes him, in the moſt un- 
qualified terms, of arrogance, haughtineſs, 
pride, malice, revenge, injuſtice, oppreſſion, 
cruelty, and corruption. I have endeavoured 
to ſhew that theſe epithets are miſapplied; 
I have endeavoured to prove that Mr. Bel- 
ſham, by artfully omitting many important 
facts, and by not ſtating a ſingle fact fairly, 
fully, and truly, has groſsly impoſed upon 
his readers, and merits the reprobation of 
every honourable man. In performing this 
taſk, it was ſcarcely poſſible at all times to 
avoid running into the error which is to be 
found in almoſt every page of his hiſtory. 
Yet I am fo well aware of the impropriety of 


intemperate language, even when juſtly pro- | 


voked, that I wiſh to apologize to the reader 
Cr 25 for 


. 
for every paſſage in the following Obſerva- 
tions, in which I may have betrayed an im- 
proper warmth. My wiſh is, to correct the 
miſrepreſentations of Mr. Belſham, and not 
to copy the acrimony of his language. 


Lonpoxn, 


November 10, 1796 


' OBSERVATIONS 


' OBSERVATIONS 


Mr. BELSHAM's MEMOIRS 


OF THE REIGN OF GEO. II. 


N a free country like Great Britain, it is in vain 

to expect an impartial hiſtory of the times in 
which we live. Each man has his party prejudices, 
and his perſonal attachments—Mr. Belſham, who 
appears to poſſeſs ſtrong prejudices and attach 
ments, has, however, undertaken this arduous 
taſk, and though, I believe, a great majority of 
his readers, will not approve of certain paſſages in 
his Hiſtory of domeſtic tranſactions, his Memoirs. 
contain many ſound reflections, and much valu- 
able information. 
hut in that portion of his Hiſtory, oy it is not 
an inconſiderable one, which is allotted to a detail 
of the tranſactions in India, it might bave been 
expected that he would be free from a party bias 
altogether. On the contrary, there is hardly a re- 


futed wy which Mr. Belſham has not revived, ._ - 
| B and 
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and he muſt be admitted by every man who reads 
his Memoirs with attention, to be the moſt bi- 
gotted, or cateleſs hiſtorian that ever exiſted. 

I ſhall take the facts in the order in which he has 
ſtated them. 

In his firſt volume, he ſpeaks of the various 
tranſactions in the late, and early in the preſent 
reign, which led to our acquiſition of empire in 
India ; and he mentions the brilliant exploits at- 
chieved by our-countrymen, in terms that do ho- 
nour both to them, and to himſelf. 

But from the period of our acquiſition of the 
Puannee in the year 1765, to the cloſe of his hiſ- 
tory, a period of twenty-eight years, not a ſingle 
event which has happened is fairly ſtated, and 
in many inſtances his accounts are abſolutely fa- 
bulous. 

Mr. Belſham has given us an extract from a 
very celebrated letter written by Lord Clive, to the 
Directors, in the year 1706, in which he tells 
them, that after paying every expence of the 
government of Bengal, a ſurplus will remain, 
amounting to one million fix hundred and fifty 
thouſand pounds. 

That no ſurplus to one-fourth of this amount 
did remain, is a fact on which no difference of 
opinion exiſts ; : it is determined by the evidence of 


* Vol. I. p. 188. | 
. figures ; 
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figures ; but the cauſes of the non-exiſtence of the 
ſurplus are totally miſtated by Mr, Belſham, fo as 
to throw a very unmerited cenſure upon the two. 
ſueceſlors of Lord Clive. 
Early in the year 1767, Lord Clive quitted In- 
dia. He was ſucceeded by Mr. Verelſt, to whom 
Mr. Cartier ſucceeded in 1770, and Mr. Burke 
did bare juſtice to the characters of theſe gentle- 
men, when he deſcribed them as honeſt and 
worthy men. None of Lord Clive's predictions 
were verified, and Mr. Belſham {peaks of the diſ- 
appointment in the following terms, ? 
« Little certainly could it have been imagined, 
« that in the ſhort interval which had elapſed fince 
the acquiſition of the Duannee, by which the 
© Company appeared to be elevated to the height 
of proſperity, they ſhould be reduced to a ſtate 
of embaraſſinent and diſtreſs verging upon ruin, 
A general however aud tranſient view of the tranſ- 
e aclious of the Company, commercial and political, 
© from that memorable period, is neceſſary 10 the ex- 
% Mangation of this paradox. 
I be cauſe lay fo cloſe to the ſurface, that a a man 
of Mr. Belſham's talents and induſtry, might have 
diſcovered it in a moment, if his prejudices had 
not led him aſtray. The ſimple fact is this, that 
to leave a ſurplus of one million fix hundred and 
lifty thouſand pounds, Lord Clive calculated the 
rgvenues at half a million ſtering, more thay 
B 3 7917 
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they could produce, and the expences at fix hundred 
thouſand pounds 4% than their loweſt poſible 
amount. 

The revenues his Lordſhip eſtimated at two hun-- 
dred and fifty lacks of Sicca rupees. The civil and 
military expences at fixty lacks, or ſeven hundred 
thouſand pounds ſterling. In the fame year that 
Lord Clive wrote his letter, the expences amount- 
ed to one million two hundred and ſeventy-four 
thouſand pounds, and were increaſed in the fol- 
lowing years, until in 1770, they amounted to one 
million ſeven hundred thouſand pounds, owing to 
the increaſed charges of fortifications and build- 
ings. Under the head of expence, therefore, Lord 
Clive's eftimate was fallacious in nearly a million 
ſterling latterly ; and originally, it was fallacipus to 
the amount of fix hundred thouſand pounds. The 
paradox would have been explained by ſtating 
theſe facts, and ſhewing at the ſame time, that the 
revenues fell half a million ſhort of Lord Clive's 

But Mr. Belſham begins by imputing the de- 
ranged ſtate of the Company's affairs before 1772. 
1ſt, To the monopoly of ſalt, beetle nut, and to- 
baceo, formed by Lord Clive; and, 2dly, To the 
plan of letting the lands to the higheſt bidder, 
which his Lordſhip adopted. 

Beetle nut and tobacco, though forming a part 
of the plan, neyer were gi. Salt was a 


e 
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monopoly, and it is ſo at this moment, with this 
difference, that under Lord Clive's plan, it was 
a monopoly for the benefit of the Company's ſer- 
vants, reſerving an ad valorem duty, which pro- 
duced one hundred and twenty thouſand pounds 
a year to government. Salt is now a monopoly 
under a plan formed by Mr. Haſtings, and to 
which Mr. Francis gave an unwilling affent, on 
the expreſs condition, that the whole reſponſibility 
of the meaſure ſhould attach upon Mr. Haſtings. 
This ſcheme has produced an annual revenue of 
one million ſterling, to the Company and Mr. 
Haſtings received the thanks of the Directors, and 
the Board of Controul, for having made fo great 
an addition to the public reſources. Under Lord 
Clive's plan, the trade of ſalt was a monopoly in 
all its branches. Under Mr. Haſtings's' plan, 
which is the preſent plan, the Company as /ove- 
reigns, manufacture the ſalt, ſell it in the firſt in- 
ſtance at certain periods, on the ſpot where it is 
manufactured, or at Calcutta; but the trade is 
rte and unfettered, In this reſpect, therefore, it 
has great advantage over the plan of Lord Clive: 
but however defective his Lordſhip's ſcheme might 
have been, it certainly produced none of thoſe 
_ conſequenees attributed to it by Mr. Belſham ; 
for ſalt was retailed as low to the natives, under 
the government of Lord Clive, as at the preſent 
ume; conſequently it is not poſſible for any man 
5 | of 
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cf common information to attribute the diſtreſs 
- which the Company ſuffered between 1705 and 


1772, to the monopoly of ſalt, beetle nut, ahd to- 

bacco, in 1706 and 1707. 
Of the ſecond ſuppoſed cauſe of the public diſ- 
appointment, Mr. Belſham ſpeak as follows. X 
* Another device or project of l plunder, was 


to declare void at once, to the inexpreſſible con- 


ſternation of the Zemindars and Polygars, who 
* conſtitute the great landed intereſt of the coun- 


* try, all the leaſes held by them under the go- 


vernment, on very low and beneficial terms.” * 
Mr. Belſham has, in this paſſage, been guilty of 

errors unpardonable in an hiſtorian. The term 

Polygar was never heard of in Bengal. Polygars are 


armed free- booters, inhabiting the pollams, or thick 


woods, in the wild part of the Carnatic, and 
the northern Circars ; they are tributary chiefs, 
acknowledging the Nabob, and the Company, as 
foyereigns, and holding under a ſort of feudal te- 
nure. But the Zemindars of Bengal never enter- 
tained the moſt diſtant idea of holding their lands 
under ſuch a tenure, Certain it is, that for at 
leaſt one hundred years, and probably for a much 
longer period, the government fixed the rents of the 
lands, and where Zemindars diſliked the terms, 
they received penſions, under the word moſhaira, 


* Vol. I. p. 332. 
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amounting to one-tenth of the rents. In the letter 
of Lord Clive, which Mr. Belſham quotes, he 
might have acquired knowledge on this ſubject. 
His Lordſhip tells the Directors, that the revenues 
in 1706 amounted to two hundred and fifty lacks 
of rupees, and that, hereafter they will be twenty 
or thirty lacks more. Tf the rents had been fixed, 
no increaſe could have taken place, but by an act 
of the groſſeſt oppreſſion and injuſtice. 

Mr. Belſham goes on. * © The pretext for this 
* was, that many of theſe leaſes had been collu/rvely 
* obtained, that impartiality required that they 
<« ſhould be now re-let to the higheft bidder. By 
„ this enormous act of deſpotiſm, many individuals of 
very elevated fituations in life were entirely ru- 
«© ;jned—immenſe fortunes were made by the fa- 
“ youred few, and the landed intereſt after all was 
© acknowledged 7o be very little improved.” Where 


Mr. Belſham picked up this information T can-—- 


not conceive. It is abſolutely fabulous; were it 
true, it would not aid Mr. Belſham, who mentions 
it in order to explain a paradox, namely, why the 
the Company's affairs, apparently ſo flouriſhing in- 
1766, ſhould, in 1772, have been brought to the 
verge of ruin. 

He relates a ſuppoſed act of deſpotiſin, by which 
after all he ſays, the revenues were very litile im- 


* Vol.I- p. 332. | 
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proved, which at leaſt implies that they were 
ſomewhat improves conſequently the paradox is 
ſtill unexplained. 

Mo leaſes: were reſumed. If Mr. Belſham had 
read the Reports of the Committee of Secrecy, or 
had enquired of any man who had not a malignant 
pleaſure in miſleading him, he would have known, 
that Mahomed Reza Cawn had the ſole manage- 
ment of the revenues under Lord Clive, Mr. Ve- 
relſt, and Mr. Cartier; that he acted as all his 
Mahomedan predeceſſors had done. He granted no 
leaſes, but let the lands to the higheſt bidder, at an 
annual ceremony, called the Puneah, where the 


lands were let either to Zemindars or farmers, as 
. Mahomed Reza Cawn thought proper, and moſt 


for the public intereſt: always to Zemindars : I be- 
lieve, where the terms were equal; the Zemindars 
« being conſidered as having a ſort of hereditary 
< right, or at leaſt a right of Mere to leaſe the 
revenues“. 


This ſubject was taken up with cn attention 


buy the Committee in 1773, who reported to the 


Houſe of Commons, © that all the lands of the 
< provinces are conſidered as belonging to the 
* Crown or Sovereign of the country, who claims 
* right to collect rents or revenues from all the 
ſaid lands, except ſuch as are apropriated to 


charitable or religious purpoſes.” 


* Fourth Report, Committee of Secreſy, pages 1, 2, and 3. 
Not 
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Not an idea was entertained, until Mr. Francis 
firſt invented it, that the Sovereign was not to fix 
the amount of the revenue. 'The Zemindar's pro- 

portion is reckoned at one-tenth of the rents; fo that 
Government gets eighteen ſhillings in the pound, 
and the Zemindar two ſhillings. The Zemindar 
is alſo obliged to keep a regular account of every 
rupee he collects from the Ryots, and that account 
is open at all times to the inſpection of govern- 
ment. In truth, the whole ſyſtem is fo totally fo- 
reign from any thing known in England, that it is 
difficult to make the ſubje& quite intelligible. 
What we underſtand by the word gait-rent is, that 
a man paying that rent, is entirely at his liberty to 
do what he pleaſes; but the Zemindar of Bengal 
has no ſuch privilege ; he is neither a farmer, nor a 
country gentleman. The farmer who pays his 
rent enjoys the produce of his farm; the coun- 
try gentleman, after paying bis land- tax, lets his 
land as high as he can to a farmer: but a Ben- 
gal Zemindar, though he pays the ſum demand- - 
ed as a rent or land-tax by Government, which 
is nine-tenths of the ſuppoſed value of the eſtate, 
cannot remove bis tenants, nor increaſe their 
rents, nor a& in any manner independent of 
Government. Such was the conſtitution at leaſt 
one hundred years before we acquired power in 
Bengal. | 
That the doctrine of a quit-rent always was un- 
C intelligible 
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intelligible in + Bengt the following fact, taken 
from the Second Report of the Select nn 
will ſufficiently prove. 

The province of Burdwan was ceded to the aſt 
India Company in 1760. The Zemindar, a man 
of very high diſtinction, enjoying the title of Ra- 
jah, came to Calcutta, and offered to rent the 
diſtrict at eighteen lacks of rupees for the enſuing 
year. He depended upon our total ignorance of 
the real value of the diſtri ; his offers were re- 
jected; he increaſed them to twenty-four, then 
to twenty-eight, and ultimately to thirty-two 

lacks, which being the beſt terms offered, were ac- 
cepted by the Governor and Council. The pro- 
vince was afterwards let in farm to the higheſt 
| bidder, and the rent increaſed to forty-four lacks, 

at which ſum the province is now let for ever by 
Lord Cornwallis. 

Suppoſe Mr. Belſham and Mr. Francis to be 
corre, then we have done an act of injuſtice to 
the Zemindar of Butdwan, which ought to tranſ- 
mit the Britiſh name witk infamy tothe Tateſt poſ- 
 terity. If, by the uſage and cuffom of the coun- 
try, the Zemindar had a right to hold at a quit- 
rent, every rupee of advance beyond that rent is 
a ſcandalous robbery. 

The truth is, that now a quit rent is really fixed, 
and the faith of Government is pledged never to 
increaſe the land-rents of Bengal: but this was not 

| done 
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done until three years ago, —Thirty years experien ce 
enabled us to diſcover what the rents ought to 
be; at that ſum they were fixed; that is, at 
the medium rent actually collected during the 
adminiſtration of Mr. Haſtings, which is three 
hundred and ten lacks of rupees. But the follow- 
ing Proclamation, iſſued by Lord Cornwallis, will 
ſufficiently ſhew every diſpaſſionate man, that the 
reaſoning of Mr. Francis and Mr. Belſham runs 
counter to the knowledge of every rational man in 
N or in India. 

It is well known to the Zemindars, ae 
dent Talookdars, and other actual proprietoræ 
of land, as well as to the inhabitants of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Oriſſa in general, that from the 
e earlieſt times, until the preſent period, the public 
* afſeflinent on the lands has never been fixed, but 
that, according to eſtabliſbed uſage and cuſtom, the 
« rulers of theſe provinces have, from time to time, 
« demanded an increaſe of aſſeſſinent from the 
* proprietors of land, and that for the purpoſe of 
© obtaining this increaſe, not only frequent in- 
4 veſtigations have been made to aſcertain the ac- 
* tual produce of their eſtates, but that it has 

« been the practice to deprive them of the ma- 
* nagement of their lands, and either to let them 
in farm, or to appoint officers on the part of 
“Government, to collect the ET immedi. 
* ately from the Ryots.“ 
. In 
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In this Proclamation, Lord Cornwallis fully con- 
firms the ſtatement made by the Committee of Se- 
erecy in 1773, and totally cuts up by the roots 
every thing that Mr. Burke, Mr. Fox, Mr. Francis 
and Mr. Belſham have faid. From the earlieſt 
times, means, moſt undoubtedly, that from the 
Mahomedan conqueſt, Government exerciſed the 
right of fixing the amount, of the reyenues, and 
cuſtom had authorized the Zemindars to expect, 
that where they declined to pay the ſum fixed by 
Government as its full proportian of the produce of 
the lands, the collections would be entruſted to 
other hands. The arrangement, which has now 
taken. place, is looked upon as a conceſſion, on tho 
part of Government, and accepted by the Zemin- 
dars as an ind ence. 

Of the ehe ſuppoſed to be produced by the 
monopoly of ſalt, and letting the lands to the 
higheſt bidder, Mr. Belſham ſpeaks in the follow- 
ing terms: | 

The natives, reduced to poverty and almoſt 


A Is ſpair by perpetual exatlions, could no longer 
© purchaſe their favourite articles at the extrava- 


« gant prices demanded by the monopoliſts, Thoſe 
that cultivated the ſoil, planted in doubt, and 
c reaped in uncertainty. A large proportion of land 
* was left untilled, aud à general ſcarcity of provi- 
* ſions, particularly of rice, the great ſtaple of In- 


f* dian ſuſtenance, u1atoidably enſued. It was poſ- 


* (ble 
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« ſible to exiſt- without beetle-nut and tobacco, 
but not without their daily food. The commer- 
«© cial monopoliſis ſeized with avidity the opportunity of 
cc collecting rice into ores. As the Gentoos would 
in no extremity violate the precepts of their re- 
« ligion by eating fleſh, they had no other alter- 
«© native than to part with the remains of their 
* property, or die with hunger. 

The people being in a ſhort time reduced to 
* a wretched ſubſiſtence on unwholeſome and un- 
'* accuſtomed roots, a dreadful ſiekneſs and mor- 
* tolity enſued. In ſome, diſtricts. the living 
* 1taxcely ſufficed to bury the dead, and peſti- 
ence and famine in horrid combanguon deſo- 
* lated the land.“ * 

No miſerable party ſeribbler has gone 2 
lengths in defamation, than Mr. Belſham. I do 
not impute to- him the invention. of this foul ca- 
lumny, becauſe I think it extremely probable that 
at the time party prejudices ran fo high againſt 
Lord Clive, ſome abandoned individual might 
have written a paſſage ſimilar to the preceding. 
But ſurely it is the province of an hiſtorian calmly 
to collect his facts to weigh them maturely, and 
to deſtroy, not to perpetuate falſehood. 

Mr. Belſham affirms, that the famine of 1770 
originated from the monopoly of ſalt, beetle-nut, 


* Vol. I. page 33a. 
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and tobacco, and letting the lands to the higheſt 
bidder; which reduced the natives to deſpair, ren- 
dered property inſecure, and cauſed them to leave 

a conſiderable part of the land untilled. 
If there is, however, an hiſtorical fact better au- 
thenticated than another, it is this: that the fa- 
mine, which raged fo fatally in Bengal in 1770, 
was ſolely owing to the failure of the periodical 
rains in the autumn of 1769. Even Nundcomar, 
who ſecretly tranſmitted a charge connected with 
the ſubject, to the Court of Directors, was not ſo 
abandoned as to impute to the crimes or falſe po- 
licy of individuals, a calamity which the will of 
Heaven had inflicted. He accuſed Mahomed 
Reza Cawn of turning an unavoidable calamity to 
to his private advantage, by monopolizing rice in 
the early ſtage of the famine; but wicked and un- 
principled as Nundcomar was, even he did not 
venture to charge an Engh/hman with ſo foul a 
deed. From Mr. Cartier, the Governor, to the 
youngeſt Writer, and from the Commander in 
Chief to the junior Cadet, every effort was uſed to 
relieve the diſtreſſes which Providence had or- 
dained. The anxiety, which in this hour of ſcar- 
city is diſplayed by all ranks of people, to relieve 
the miſeries of the poor, was ſhewn at leaſt in an 

equal degree in Bengal in the year 1770. 
Mr. Belſham acts quite in character, by cloſing 
his fetitious account of Bengal with a quotation from 
that 
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that novelliſt, the Abbe Raynal, who knew as 
much of Bengal, as I do of Lapland. 
It only requires a man to exerciſe his reaſon, and 

then he will know, that an army, conſiſting of a 
battalion of artillery, fix Britiſh and twenty-eight 
native battalions, with the contingencies attendant 
upon ſuch an army—the completion of ſo great a 
fortreſs as Fort William the erection of canton- 
ments—the whole expence of the civil government. 
in all its branches—could not poſibly have been 
maintained for the ſum of fixty lacks of rupees, 
700,000l. How Lord Clive could have made ſuch 
an eſtimate, or how the Directors could have given 
credit to it, has always been to me a matter of ſur- 
prize ahd aſtoniſhment. It only ſhews how the 
wiſeſt men may impoſe upon themſelves, or may 
be impoſed upon, where their paſſions, or their 
intereſts, are concerned; but it was Mr. Belſham's 
duty to inyeſtigate this ſubject with attention, as 

he undertook to explain 7he paradox. | 
Of the Hiſtory of the Parliamentary Enquiry. 
into the Conduct of Lord Clive, I ſhall ſay but lit- 
tle, becauſe Mr. Belſham has laid both the accuſation 
and the defence fairly before his readers; and every 
gentleman can form his own concluſions. I with 
I could with juſtice compliment Mr. Belſham on 
his impartiality in any other inſtance. But on the 
memory of Lord Clive he has caſt an unmerited 
reflection, by fiating that his death was probably 
occaſioned 
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occaſioned by remorſe. In India his memory #s 
revered ; he had no enemies, but thoſe which a 
man in ſuch a ſituation muſt, in the courſe of 
things, have created: the death of Lord Clive may 
fairly be ſaid to have originated , from accident; a 
kick in the face from a very vicious horſe, when a 
; young man, beat out ſeveral of his teeth, injured 
others, and affected him ſo much, that to alleviate 
a pain, which never completely leſt him, he had 
recourſe to opium, which, by the advice of a phy- 
fician, he diſcontinued \in-England. A fatal de- 
preſſion of ſpirits was the conſequence, Lord 
Loughborough, who ably defended Lord Clive, 
and knew him well, can vouch, for the truth of this 
anecdote. ;- | EN 

In his third volume, Mr. Belſham reſumes his 
Hiſtory of India, and it occupies one hundred and 
forty-five ſucceſſive pages. It commences with 
the firſt acts of the adminiſtration of Mr. Haſtings, 
and cloſes with the laſt meaſure of his government, 
including a period of thirteen years. 
lt is exceedingly material for thoſe who wiſh to 
form @ true judgment of Mr. Belſham's candour or 
Juſtice to recollect, that in his firf volume he has 
expreſsly told us, that by the meaſures adopted, 
previous to Mr. Haſtings's arrival in Bengal, the na- 
tives had been reduced “ 0 the loweſt flate of miſery 
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and wretchedaeſs—Famine and peftitence” 1 Borrid 
combination had defolated the land. "The f ecutity of 
property was #0 more, and the income and the expen- 
diture barely balanced each other. Such is the 
aceount given by Mr. Belſhari. Mr. Haſtings, 
therefore, might have made a change for 1he better. 
He could not make matters worſe. 

Mr. Haſtings's character ſtood coIfeſſedly unim- 

peached, ſays Mr. Belſham; his appointment, he 
attributes to the prevalence of the Sulivan party 
over Lord Clive. The truth, however, is, that his 
Lordſhip moſt cordially approved of the appoint- 
ment, that he had the higheft opinion of Mr. 
Haſtings, and had employed him in the important 
poſt of Miniſter at the Court of Meer Jaffier. 
Lord North affirmed, in the Houſe of Commons, 
that he ſhould propoſe Mr. Haſtings to be Gover- 
nor General of Bengal, becauſe, in very high and 
beneficial fituations, he had refiſted thoſe tempta- 
tions which Lord Clive had declared to be irre- 
ſiſtible. _ 
' The points in the conduct of Mr. Haſtings, 
which Mr. Belſham moſt ſeverely cenfures, and 
which all his readers muſt cenfure as ſtrongly too, 
if they depend upon Mr. Belfham for accuracy, or 
impartiality in the ſelection of his materials, are, 
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The Rohilla war. 

The ſale of Corah and Allahabad. 
The ſtoppage of the Mogul's tribute. 
The receipt of preſents. | 
His conduct to Nundcomar and Mahomed Reza 
Cawn. 
The Mahratta war. 

The expulſion of. Cheyt Sing. 

The Begums, Oude, and other matters of little 
moment. | 
I ſhall ſtate a few fafs upon each, and I ſhall 
quote my authorities as I go along. * Under the firſt 
head Mr. Belſham affirms, that © the proje& ſo 
* univerſally and juſtly execrated in England, of ſet- 
« ting up the lands of Zemindars, Polygars, &c. 
eto public auction, appeared to be the favourite 
* and deliberate plan of Mr. Haſtings himſelf.” | 

In the firſt volume, Mr. Belſham expreſsly ſays, 
that the leaſes of the Zemindars were all reſumed, 

and the lands let to. the higheſt bidder, between 
1766 and 1770. He calls this a project of legal 
plunder—anenormousact of deſpotiſm ; and he ſup- 
poſes the famine to have originated in that meaſure. 

But ow he appears to agree with Mr. Francis, 
Mr. Burke, and Mr. Fox, who never did ſeruple to 
affirm, that Mr. Haſtings was the firſt man, who 
let the lands of Bengal to the higheſt bidder. The 
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hiſtorian and the orators are equally to be con- 
demned for ignorance, or miſi repreſentation, | The 
Plain fact may be very ſhortly told. 

The Court of Directors, finding that none of 
Lord Clive's promiſes had been performed, paid 
attention to the information, tranſmitted to them 
by Nundcomar and others, and did really believe, 
that many millions of their property had been em- 
bezzled by colluſive agreements, between Maho- 
med Reza Cawn and the Zemindars and Farmers 
of Bengal. 

Acting under this impreſſion, they totally abo- 
liſhed the ſyſtem formed by Lord Clive; the fun- 
damental principle of which was, that the natives 
ſhould have the entire management and controul 
olf the revenues. They diſmifled Mahomed Reza 
Cawn, and they directed Mr. Haſtings and his 
Council openly to aſſume the management of their 


revenues, and of every branch of the government. 


They remarked that Burdwan, under the ſyſtem 
of letting the lands in farm to the higheſt bidder, 
eminently flouriſhed, and they recommended 'the 

ſame ſyſtem to be adopted throughout Bengal. 
Under theſe orders, the lands were let on leaſes 
for five years. Mr. Belſham, from ignorance I 
_ preſume, adopts a fallacy ſtated by Mr. Francis, 
which Mr. Pitt expoſed in the Houſe of Com- 
mons. He ſays, that in theſe five years the rents 
fell two millions and a half ſhort of the ſettlement. 
D 2 But 
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But if he knew any thing of the ſubject on which 
he writes, it would not be neceffary to tell him, 
that balances and remiſſions to the fame amount 
at leaſt, happened in the preceding five years; and 
that the true way of coming to a juſt conclufion 
would be to compare the nett receipts of thoſe 
five years with thoſe of any ſimilar period, prior 
or ſubſequent. to that ſettlement. He alſo copies 
the remark of Mr. Francis, on the farms held by 
Cauntoo Baboo, the Banyan of Mr. Haſtings, and 
his inveſtment contract, omitting to ſtate Mr. Pitt's 
refutation of the charge, who proved that he was: 
a very conſiderable farmer, and a large contractor 
for the inveſtment, /ong before Mr. Haſtings came o 
Bengal. But if proof were wanting of the groſs 
folly and abſurdity of theſe accuſations againſt Mr. 
Haſtings, it would be only neceſſary to remark, 
that, although Mr. Fox and Mr. Burke had inva- 
riably declared, that of all the criminal acts im- 
puted to Mr. Haſtings, that of letting the lands to 
the higheſt bidder was the n criminal by far, they 
never offered one tittle of evidence upon it, in 
Weſtminſter Hall. 

In the fourth volume“, Mr. Belſham ſays, that 
Mr. Francis cloſed his ſpeech on the revenues as 
follows: When Mr. Haſtings came into poſſeſ- 
* fion of the Bengal government, he found it 4 
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rich, populous, aud proſperous country. It cons 


s tained a regular gradation of ranks, like a pyra- 


* mid, from a well - ordered yeomanry to ſovereign 
< princes. But theſe diſtinctions have heen broken 
„ down. The whole nation has been pounded 
down, as it were, by the oppreſſion of Govern- 
ment, into one maſs, and the prince was ne 
c otherwiſe diſcoverable from the peaſant, than by 
the ſuperjority of his feelings, and arg bois 
„ nant bitterneſs of his ſufferings,” | 

If Mr. Belſham had followed the inſertion of 


this ſpeech, by a declaration that it was 1atally falſe, 


he would at leaſt have preſerved his own conſiftency; 
for Mr. Belſham had ſad, that Bengal was ruined, 
the ſecurity of property deffroyed, and that famine 
and peſtilence had defolated the laud in 1770. Mr. 
Belſham leaves his readers to diſcover theſe contra- 
dictions, and ſays this revenue charge paſſed, not- 
e withſtanding the unexpected diſſent of the Miniſter.” 

Could any Miniſter ſo far violate every regard to 


with, reaſon, and common fenſe, as to aflent, by 


his vote, to all that maſs. of folly and abſurdity 
which is to be found in the printed ſpeeches of 
Mr. Francis, Mr. Burke, and Mr. Fox, on the ſub- 
ject of the revenues of Bengal? 
On the material poiut, Mr. Pitt preciſely ſaid, 
what Mr. Belſham has ſaid, that the lands were let 
to the higheſt bidder long before Mr. Haſtings returned 
to Bengal, conſequently it, was folly, and he might 
have 
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have added, falſehood, to impute the invention of 
the plan to him. He utterly denied the poſition 
of Mr. Francis, that the Zemindars had a right to 
hold their lands at a quit-rent; and he poſitively 
affirmed, that as Bengal had been in a progreflive 
ſtate of improvement under Mr. Haftings's admini- 
ſtration, there was not a ſhadow of ground on 
which to reſt a criminal accuſation. The party, 
however, for it was before Mr. Burke had thrown 
the torch of diſcord amongſt them, ſupported Mr. 
Francis, of whom they had a gh eee. and 
Mr. Pitt was leſt in a minority. 
Mr. Belſham has given a long extract from a letter 
written by Mr. Francis to Lord North, in the year 
1777, in which there is the following maſt ſingular 
femence* : © The eaſieſt, the moſt ſimple, and the 
« leaſt invidious principle on which this country 
© could be held, would be, that of a fixed tribute 
* from the native prince of the country, avoiding 
« all interference with the internal government.” 
I was fo ftrack by the abſurdity and folly of this 
opinion, that I could not bring myſelf to believe it 
poſſible for Mr. Francis to have tranſmitted it to the 
Minifter of Great Breat Britain. - Upon referring 
to his letter, I find the paſſage runs thus: “ I 
“ meafures already taken, and the effects they have 
* produced, had no influence on thoſe which muſt 
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© be purſued hereafter, the ſafeſt, the moſt ſimple, 
e and the leaſt invidious principle on which this 
ce teritory could be held, would have been, that of 
© a fixed tribute from the native prince of the 
country, avoiding all interference with the in- 
« ternal government, an armed force to enſure 
c his dependance, and ſome ſtrong poſt for ſecurity 
© or retreat.” 

Mr. Francis does not therefore recommend, as 
any one reading the extract as Mr. Belſham gives 
it would think he did, that we ſhould now adopt 
ſuch a ſyſtem ; but the paſſage, even as Mr. 
Francis penned, is a ſevere. cenſure upon Lord 
Clive, and a moſt unmerited one. This ſafe, 
ſimple, and leaſt invidious principle had been tried, 
and did actually exift when Lord Clive returned to 
Bengal in 1765; but he had ſenſe enough to ſee that 
it could not hold. —A ſovereign of a very exten- 
ſive kingdom, holding abſolute power over ten mil- 
lions of people, and dependent upon the Eaſt India 
Company! what an order of things! Lord Clive ſaw, 
and told the Company, that to preſerve a medium 
was impoſſible. * He therefore wiſely aflumed the 
whole government, unwwi/ely perhaps he determined 
to execute it, through the agency of a native Mi- 
miſter. As men will be men, at all tans; and in 
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all fituations, Lord North could not have had a very 
high opinion of the gentleman whom Mr. Belſham 
denominates © a ſagacious counſellor,” for ſending 


bim ſuch a letter. 


As ſbon as Lord Clive had elevated Meer 'Jaf- 
fier to the rank and importance of a monarch, he 
intrigued againſt us, and applied to the Dutch, to 
aſſiſt in our expulſion. Meer Coſſim ſou id our 
conſequerice a burthen too heavy for him to bear. 
Eren Cheyt Sing, placed as he was ſo near to inde- 
penderice, patited for an Ry to become 
completely independent. | 

In the fourth volame, * Mr. Belſhart ſays, 
6 One of the primary, and moſt important mea- 
* ſures of the new Governor General (Lord 
“ Cornwallis) was, to /zafe the lands in perpetuity, 
& at an equitable valuation, on which momentous 
4 tranſaction his Lordſhip thus expreſſes himſelf 
to the Directors. The fecurity of property, 
cc and the certainty which each individual will 
ce now feel, of being allowed to enjoy the fruits of 
& his labours, muſt operate uniformly, as incite+ 
© ments to labour and induſtry. “ This could 
ce hot but be conſidered as a bitter fatire on the 
conduct of his predeceffor, and as amoumting 
ce to à very explicit acknowledgment of the miſery 
and oppreflion which the inhabitants had long 
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« ſuffered under his capricious, haughty, and ty- 
© rannical adminiſtration.” 

The malignity of Mr. Belſham ſo far gets the 
better of his judgment, and of bis memory, that it 
leads him into inconſiſtencies highly diſgraceful 
to an hiſtorian. Mr. Haſtings did not eſtabliſh bur 
em which ruined Bengal, if it were to be admitted 
that Bengal was ruined. Mr. Belſham himſelf 
allows that the ruin was completed, and the ſecu- 
rity of property no more, long before Mr. Haſtings 
came to Bengal; now he is diſpoſed to give a cre 
dit to Lord Cornwallis, which his Lordſhip never 
aſſumed. He arrived in Bengal in September 1786; 
he received orders from home, to let the lands for 
ten . years at the medium rents of the ten pre- 
ceding years, and to declare, that at the end of ten 
years, if the rents were regularly paid, the ſettle- 
ment ſhould be perpetual. His Lordſhip concluded 
the ten years ſettlement in 1790, that is, four years 
after he had been in Bengal ; for with all the ad- 
vantages of ſtation and local reſidence, Lord Corn- 
wallis did not acquire knowledge quite ſo quick 
as Mr. Belſham and Mr. Francis. He recom- 
mended to the Directors, that the ſettlement of 
ten years ſhould be declared perpetual, and theſe 
orders were ſent to India in 1792; ſo that Lord 
Cornwallis had been fx years in Bengal, before 
the ſettlement in perpetuity did take place: it was 
made for three hundred and ten lacks of rupees a 
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year. That was the average ſum collected under 
the adminiſtration of Mr. Haſtings ; ſo that what 
Mr. Belſham now calls an equitable valuation, was 
the preciſe ſam which it was very oppreſſive to the 
people to pay, under the capricious, haughty, and 
tyrannical adminiſtration of Mr. Haſtings. 
In another part of his hiſtory, Mr. Belſham ac- 
cuſes Mr. Haſtings of inconfiſteney, for having 
made Short ſettlements, though that gentleman had 
declared that ſhort ſettlements were highly miſ- 
chievous. Before Mr. Belſham had preſumed to 
cenſure a man ſo freely, who once filled a high 
and important fituation, he ſhould have inquired 
into the truth of his aſſertions. The Directors, in 
the letter of 1786, which gave to Lord Corn- 
wallis the power to make a ten years ſettlement, ſay, 
that they do not blame Mr. Haſtings for having 
made ſhort ſertlements, ſince he had very wiſely 
and properly told them his opinion of the impolicy of 
ſhort ſettlements, but that they had withheld from 
him the power to extend them. In fact, Mr. 
Haſtings had ſtrongly urged the propriety of 
making the ſettlements for the lives of the Zemin- 
dars, at a fixed rent, or to farmers where Ze- 
mindars were incapable ; the Directors adopted and 
extended his principle. Prior to the arrival of Mr. 
Haſtings in Bengal, they were always annual /e!!le- 
ments; and ſo they are now in every other part of 
India, under the Mahomedan princes. 
In 
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In his third volume, Mr. Belſham very ſevetely 
cenſures a plan formed by Mr. Haſtings in 1781, 
for collecting the revenues of Bengal. 

« All the evils,” ſays Mr. Belſham,  / clearly 
« foreſeen, and ſo little regarded, by Mr. Haſtings, 
added to thoſe ari/ing from the groſſeſt corruption 
* and peculation, took place under this ſyſtem, the chief 
« adminiſtrator of which was one Gunga Govind 
Sing, a wretch loaded, as Mr. Haſtings himſelf ac- 
* knowledged, with reproaches, and of whom it ſtands 
* upon record, that there was ſcarcely a family of 
= rank in the three provinces, whom he had not, 
« ſome time or other, diſtreſſed and afflicted, ſcarce 
«a Zemindary that he had not diſmembered and 
« plundered. 

Mr. Belſham, in his hiſtory, en and with 
reaſon, of the abuſive language uttered againſt the 
Diſſenters. That every Preſbyterian is in his heart 
a Republican, many an over zealous Churchman, 
and many a high flying Tory, has declared; can- 
did and honourable men regret ſo indiſcriminate 
and ill-founded a reflection. Mr. Belſham, who 
can ſo poignantly feel the want of candour in 
others, is moſt inexcuſable if he is equally uncan- 
did in his reflections on thoſe, on whoſe character 
and conduct he takes upon him to paſs judgment. 
On the ſubject of India, he is as furious a bigot as 
any one of the men he condemns. The preceding 
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paſſage is not merely void of candour, it has not the 

* ſbadow of truth for its ſupport in any part of it. 
Ihe plan of 1781 produced, in three years, & a nett 
increaſe. of revenue of three hundred and thirty- 
ſeven thouſand pounds, as appeared by a compariſon 
with the nett receipts of the three preceding years. 
This was a very important addition to our reſources, 
during an expenſive and extenſive war, when no 
affiſtance was afforded by Great Britain to India; 
and when Mr. Haſtings was told, that he muſt 
contrive to meet all the exigencies of India, from 
the reſources of the Bengal government. That © the 
c grofleſt peculation and corruption were practiſed 
te under this ſyſtem,” is a foul calumny, firſt uttered 
by Mr. Burke, repeated by Mr. Belſham with a 
cloſe ſervility, but neither the one nor the other 
have attempted to prove it; conſequently I am war- 

ranted in pronouncing it @ foul calumny. 
On the ſubject of Gunga Govind Sing, mark 

how a plain tale ſhall expoſe Mr. Belſham. 
In the year 1775, Mr. Francis moved in Coun- 
eil, that Gunga Govind Sing ſhould be diſmiſſed 
from his office; his own confeſſion having, in the 
opinion of Mr. Francis, convicted him of a ſpecific 
offence, and his character being, as Mr. Francis 
faid, he was well informed, infamous in an uncom- 
mon degree. Mr. Barwell faid, that during his 
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long reſidence in the country, it was the: firſt time he 
had heard that the man's character was infamous. 
No information he had ever received, though he 
had heard many people ſpeak ill of him, pointed to 
any particular act of infamy committed by him. 
Mr. Haſtings ſays, © I have very good reaſon to 
« believe that Gunga Govind Sing by no means 
* merits the character which has been reported of 
« him, to Mr. Francis. He had many enemies when 
he was propoſed to be employed in the Com- 
pany's ſervice, and not one advocate among the 
natives, 20% bad immediate acceſs to myſelf. I 
c think, therefore, if bis charatier bad been ſuch as 
* deſcribed, the knowledge of it could hardly have” 
« failed to have been aſcertained to me by ſpecific fats. 
LI have heard him loaded, as I have heard many 
c others, with general reproaches, but have never 
« heard any one expreſs a doubt of his abilities.” 
Mr. Anſtruther, a Manager, put the following 
queſtion to Mr. Anderſon, then a witneſs at the 
Bar in Weſtminſter Hall :* | 
* Whether this character of Gunga Govind Sing 
« be a true one or not ; that at the time he was 
<« propoſed to be employed in the Company's ſer- 
vice, he had many enemies, and not one advocate 
e amongſt the natives?” | 
A. I do not think it is.” | 
On Lord Thurlow's expreſſing his furprize at the 
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queſtion, Mr. Anſtruther replied, © My Lord, they 
« are Mr. Haſtings's own words'—a ſpecies of wit 
excuſable in a Manager who was not apt to be 
very witty. But from an hiſtorian we expect a a2 
cool detail of facts. We expect, that when he re- 


lates the truth, he ſhall ſtate the whole truth. 


The preceding extract will ſhew that both Mr: 
Belſham and Mr. Anſtruther have wilfully or care- 
lefsly miſtated what really paſſed: that in fact, all 
that Mr. Haſtings ſays, is this: I do not beheve 
the character which Mr. Francis has heard of 
Gunga Govind Sing is a true one, becauſe if it 


was, I muſt have heard it, ſince he had many ene- 


mies, and not one advocate, among/t thoſe immedi- 
ately about my perſon. I have, it 1s true, heard him, 
as I have heard many others, loaded with general 
reproaches ; but if any ſpecific fact could have been 


brought againſt him, I muſt have heard it. Mr: 


Haſtings, by the expreſſion © my perſon,” alluded 
to the natural jealouſy which his employment of 
Gunga Govind Sing had excited among his own 
perſonal dependants, who would not have failed to 


inform him of any real enormity committed by 
Gunga Govind Sing, had they known of any. 


The inference generally reſulting from the term 
record is this: that a fact ſtanding upon record is 
admitted, or proved to be true. 

The record, to which Belſham alludes, is the 
aſſertion of an individual at the Bar of the Houſe 
| of 
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of Commons (Mr. Peter Moore), . * that aſſer- 
tion unſupported by a jingle fact. It is neither more 
nor leſs than a declaration, that in Mr. Peter 
Moore's opinion, Gunga Govind Sing had done at! 
that Mr. Belſham ſays he did do, and that he had 
acquired four millions ſterling. Mr. Anderſon, on 
the other ſide, ſays, that he does not think the charac- 
ter of Gunga Govind Sing was a bad-one: on the 
contrary, that he generally had a good character, 
though party men might be found who would give 
him à bad character. Sir John Shore thinks he did 
what every other native would haye done in his 
ſituation. He ſays, that the man who was ap- 
pointed by Mr. Francis to ſucceed him was ſo bad 
a character, that he would not permit him to viſit 
him. In fact, Gunga Govind, like Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Fox, had political friends and political ene- 
mies; but it would require a credulity which the 
man only poſſeſſes, who can affirm, that the Al- 
coran was written by a pen plucked from the wing 
of the angel Gabriel, to believe that Gunga Govind 
Sing could have remained an unemployed, unpro- 
tected individual, for twelve years, under the ſuc- 
ceſſive adminiſtrations of Sir John Macpherſon, 
Lord Cornwallis, and Sir John Shore, if it were 
true, © that there was ſcarcely a family of rank in 
the three provinces, whom he had not, ſome time 
gor other, diſtreſſed or afflicted ; ſcarcely a Ze- 
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"54 mindary that he had not diſmembercd and n | 


6c dered.“ 

Would an hiſtorian Fi any le who was 
to call Mr. Pitt à wrerch, and to ſay that he was 
the moſt deteſtable of all public characters; that 
not all the acts and monuments in the heroic 
times of Roman iniquity, the conſolidated corrup- 
tion of ages, could equal the gigantic corruption 
of a ſingle act done by him; that ſuch was its. 
complicated atrocity, it delivered over to impriſon- 


ment, tortures, and even death itſelf, thoſe un- 


happy and deluded people who had placed their 
dependente on Britiſh faith?“ 

Were an hiſtorian to give ſuch a character of 
Mr. Pitt, could he juſtify himſelf in ſaying, that 
ſuch was his character upon record, and that he 
record could not be diſputed, becauſe it was taken 
from a ſpeech printed by Mr. Burke, ten years be- 
fore he condeſcended to receive a penſion ? 

But even fch au hiſtorian would plead in his 
juſtification what Ar. Belſbam cannot plead. Mr. 
Burke gave the fact, namely, the arrangement for 
paying the debts of the Nabob of Arcot, and the 
Raja of Tanjore; and all that could be ſaid is, that 
the conc!uffon did not follow the premiſes. Mr. 


| Belſham gives u9 fact: he pronounces poſitively, 


from an opinion delivered by an individual, and 


* Alr, Burke's Speech, Feb. 24th, 1785. 
a> 
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contradicted by the opinion of another individual, 
as honourable, and as much entitled to- credit, as 
Mr. Peter Moore. | 

In his third volume, Mr. Belſham affirms, “ 
that in the ſpace of about two hundred years, 
during which the kingdom of Bengal, and its 
* appendages, had been under the Mahommedan 
government, the original ground rents, Auſſel 
Jumma, of the Zemindars, and other great here- 
« ditary land- holders, who held under the govern- 
% ment, had never been raiſed.” In a note, he ſays, 
that the fir innovation took place after the eleva- 
tion of Jafher Aly Cawn, in 1757; who, to raiſe 
the ſum ſtipulated as a reward for the authors of 
the Revolution of 1757, departed wholly from 
* the fundamental conſtitutions of Acbar, multi- 
« plied exactions, and introduced that ſyſtem of 
* oppreſſion, which, under the ſubſequent govern- 
% ment of the Engliſh, produced univerſal confter- ' 
nation, calamity, and ruin? and again he ſays, 
From the fatal period that Bengal fell into the 
hands of the Engliſh, the ſecurity of property was 
* #9 more,” | 

This alſo is a groſs, and a moſt unpardonable 
miſrepreſentation, which can have no other effect 
than to render the Britiſh name and character 
odious and deteſtable throughout the world. Mr. 
Francis, who drew out the revenue article, affirms 


* Page 161, - 
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in it, that the amount of the revenues were not 
materially altered from the time of Acbar, until the 
year 1740; that is, ſeventeen years prior to the pe- 
riod when Mr. Belſham ſuppoſes the innovation to 
have commenced, and ſeventeen years before we 
poſſeſſed a ſhadow of power in Bengal. This ſtate- 
ment of Mr. Francis therefore totally exculpates the 
Engliſh: but Lord Cornwallis affirms, that from the 
earlieft times, the public aſleflment had never been 
Fixed; and if Mr. Belſham had ever looked into a 
Bengal account, he would have known that, be- 
tween 1557 and 1740, a variety of new taxes on 
the lands, under the name of Aboabs, had been im- 
poſed, one under the name of Munſoor Gunge 
Aboab—another, Chout Maratta Aboab, and many 
others, Theſe were all conſolidated, in order to 
fimplify the collections, by Mr. Haſtings, in 1772, 
and the equitable valuation at which the lands are 
now let for ever, is not at the Auſſel Jumma, as ſet- 
tled by Acbar, but at the medium ſum collected 
under the adminiſtration of Mr. Haſtings. If Mr. 
Belſham ſuppoſes that Government has pledged it- 
ſelf never to demand more from Bengal, than three 
hundred and ten lacks of rupees a year, he is 
groſsly miſtaken, The right is expreſsly reſerved, 
of impoſing taxes to any amount, on articles of 
eomnmerce and conſumption, and ſome have actu- 
ally been impoſed fince the ET ſettlement 


took place, 


In 
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In his firſt volume, Mr. Belſham fays, © In fact, 
* & territorial revenue, in ay mode, or under au 
* pretence, extorted from India, by England, is, in 
© the view of Eternal Juſtice, an arcurſd this, and 
the immutable laws of morality will not bend to 
«the haughty boaſts of parliamentary omnipo- 
* tence.” i 
lt may be ſo. But unleſs Mr. Belſham can al- 
ter the nature of things, as they exiſted from the 
creation of the world to this time, and as they will 
exiſt until the world ſhall be no more, every King 
dom holding foreign dependeneies, will naturally 
draw all the advantages they can from theſe des 
pendencies. The Emperor Aebar, after d | 
the expences of his government ity Bengal, ordered 
all the ſurplus revenues to be remitted! to the royal 


treaſury at Dchly, and ſo did every ſuccesding 


Emperor, until their power was totally deſtroyed: 
that "was an accurſed thing. Tlie Sovereigns of 
Auſtria drew into Germany the ſurplus revetines 
of the Low Countries, until Pranee-lately wrefted 
the Netherlands from them: that tas an ateurſel 
hing. France does the ſane noo, and will oonti- 
nue ſo to do, if on the reſtoration of peace ſhe re- 
tains thoſe countries: hat whit be an actitrſed' thing. 

aff 
Great Britain' has pa upon the Weſt In- 
dies- more money, according! to. Docter Prieſtley, 
F 2 than 
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than would make a garden of every uncultivated 
acre in England: that was not only an accurſed, 
but a very unfortunate thing alſo. We threw away 
one hundred millions on the American war; but 
the object was to draw a revenue and wealth to 
Great Britain. True it is, we were diſappointed ; 
yet we acted upon the principle that every nation 
ever has acted, and ever will act. In our con- 
cerns with Bengal, however, it has happened, not- 
withſtanding all that has been ſaid by Mr. Burke, 
and written by Mr. Belſham, that an immenſe re- 
yenue has been drawn from that country into this. 
Prior to 1757, Great Britain ſent, in ſpecie, fix 
hundred thouſand pounds a year on an average to 
Bengal and Madras, for the purchaſe. of calicoes, 
filk, and muſlins. From 1757, we have not re- 
mitted a dollar, except a remittance of 700,000. 
to Lord Cornwallis, during the war with Tippoo 
Sultaun, but have received an inveſtment of more 
than a million ſterling a year. What difference, 
I aſk Mr. Belſham, does it make to the induſtrious 
and happy people of Bengal, whether the produce 
of their ſuperfluous labour is remitted in muſlins, raw 
ſilks, indigo, ſugar, &c. to England as it now is, 
or whether the ſilver formerly remitted by every 
maritime power in Europe, to purchaſe thoſe arti- 
cles, was ſent to Dehly, from whence it never re- 
turned, to feed and pamper a luxurious emperor 

and 
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and his greedy courtiers, or exported by the ſtipen- 
diary leaders of foreign troops“. Not the leaſt. The 
natives of Bengal were a conquered people more 
than two hundred years ago. Until 1757, the 
exceſs of revenue beyond expenditure" went to 
Dehly, now it comes to Great Britain. They have 
happily exchanged Mahommedan tyrants for le- 
nient Engliſh rulers. If the conſequence of our 
quitting Bengal would be, that the native Hindoo | 
Princes (if any of that race remain) were to reaſ- 
ſume the government, there might be ſome ſenſe 
in Mr. Belſham's argument; but we know that, 
though the Muſſulmen do not bear the proportion 


*The army, in the old Government, conſiſted principally, 
and almoſt wholly, of bodies of men, foot and horſe, who were 
conducted by Chiefs called Jemadars and Raſſaldars, to whom 
alone they paid ſubmiſſion, and from whom they received their 
pay. The Nabob agreed with theſe Chiefs for their pay, and 
that of their followers, in the lump ; and as this was never re- 
gularly paid, it was the cuſtom to grant them aſſignments 

called Tuncaws, upon the revenues; and when they were not 
employed, to quarter them upon the lands on which their aſ- 
fignments were granted. Thus like locuſts they laid waſte the 
country at home, and engroſſed a great portion of its wealth, of 
which they conſtantly ſent all that they could ſpare from the 
demands of their followers, whom they always kept in arrears, 
to their own families in Indoſtan ; for none were natives of 
Bengal, or Bahar. This was one of the greateſt drains of the 
ſpecie of Bengal, and one of the impediments to its re- production. 
Both theſe evils were removed by the different cuſtoms intro- 
duced by the Britiſh Government, which ſucceeded that of 

the Mogul Adminiſtration, 
| of 
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of two in ten, to the Hindoos in Bengal, the ef- 
fect of an expulſion would be, their reſtoration to 
power : the change would be a moſt ſerious griey- 
ance to the country.“ 

In juftice to Mr. Belſham, I ſhall notice the dif 


ference between a paſlage i in his firſt and his ſecond 
edition. POT 
In the firſt he. had ſaid, that letting the lands of 


I have too high a reverence for my religion to mix any 
arguments drawn from. it, with alluſions to examples formed 
on political morality, and have therefore choſen to give the 
following obſervation in the detached form of a note —If 
precedents will not juſtify, neither doth religion condemn the 
practice. When the Phariſees produced a. penny. (the rate of 
the Roman tax) to our Bleſſed Saviour, and aſłked him whether 
it was lawful to pay tribute to Cæſar, they probably ſaid in 
their hearts, (for the text juſtifies the ſuppoſition) that * a 
* territorial-revenue in any mode, or under any pretence, ex- 
% torted from Judza by Rome, is, in the view of Eternal 
« Tuſtice, an accuſed thing.” But did that Divine Perſon. ra- 
ratify ſo harſh a ſentence ? No: in expreſs terms he confirmed 
the right, and enjoined. their ſubmiſſion to it. I do not be- 
lieve that Mr. Belſham, heated as he may be by his political 
prejudices in other inſtances, wonld, with ſuch an example be- 


fore him, repeat what he has ſaid in this; and I hope that as 


a Chriſtian, he will hereafter forbear to aſſume the judgment 
of the Almighty, and declare that to be 4 an accurſed thing,” 
which his word has declared to be lawfal. An accurſed thing! 
Who is. Mr. Belſham,. that he ſhould. denounce. ex cathedra 
ſuch a ſentence, on any act not expreſsly, and in terms de- 
clared by our ſacred canons themſclves to merit it from the 
Almighty jultice, 


Bengal 
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Bengal to the higheſt bidder, © appeared to be the 
favourite and deliberate plan of Mr. Haflings him- 
* elf”, | 

In his ſecond edition, he ſays, © It appeared 
from the immediate and unqualified adoption of 
© this odious ſyſtem, by the new Governor, to be 
« the favourite policy of Mr. Haſtings himſelf.”.— 
So far he has abandoned his great authorities, Mr, 
Burke, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Francis, who have in- 
variably ſappoſed Mr. Haſtings to be the inventor 
of the plan. | 
Acſter all, it was not the plan of Mr. Haſtings, 
but of the Court of Directors; and a wiſe and ſenſible 
plan for them to recommend. They had ſeen in 
their provinces of Burdwan, that by not accepting 
the firſt offer of the Zemindar, they had received 
thirty-two, inſtead of eighteen, lacks of rupees for 
one year. They had ſeen, that by putting the 
Burdwan lands to auction, and letting them to 
the higheft bidder, the revenues of that province 
had increafed from thirty-two to more than forty 
lacks a . year, between 1701 and 1771; and 
Colonel Dow, a man as prejudiced-as Mr, Belſham, 
had expreſsly told them, in a publication in which 
he has endeavoured to throw every odium in 
his power upon the governments of Lord Clive, 
Mr. Verelſt, and Mr. Cartier, that Burdwan was 
a garden compared to any other province in Ben- 
gal, They had bcen told by Mr. Hohwell, that 

| the 
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the revenues of Bengal ought to be ten millions 
ſterling a year. Mr. Verelſt had earneſtly recom- 
mended to them, to let all the lands in Bengal, as 
thoſe in Burdwan were let; and Nundcomar had 
informed them, that they had loſt many millions 
by collufive practices, between Mahomed Reza 
Cawn, and the Zemindars of Bengal. 

A, that time, no man in England, or in India, 
had conceived the idea, that the Zemindars had a 
right to hold their lands on very low and bene- 
ficial terms, by a ſort of quit-ren!.—If that doc- 
trine be true, Lord Cornwallis, the Board of 
Controul, and the Directors, have acted with the 
groſſeſt injuſtice : for the lands are now let for 
ever, not at what the Zemindars think an equitable 
valuation, but at the rent which Lord Cornwallis 
conceived to be the real value of the land. The 
Zemindars were left with no other option, than to 
accept or refuſe the terms : ſome did refuſe, and 
farmers took poſſeſſion. The Zemindar of Burd- 
wan thought the terms too high, though he has 
ſince acceded—by this ſettlement for ever, Lord 
Cornwallis never pretended that he reverted 70 
old principles; on the contrary, he affirmed, that he 
had given a new conſtitution to Bengal. 

In his fourth volume, Mr. Belſham, in ſpeaking 
of Mr. Pitt's bill and Mr. Fox's, ſays, © As to the 
* Zemindars, or great hereditary land-holders of 
India, who had been violently diſpoſſeſed of their 
81 property, 
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« property, and who, agreeably to the generous 
and decifive tenor of Mr. Fox's bill, were to 
c have been univerſally and peremptorily reinſtated ing 
« their Zemindaries, the preſent. bill (Mr. Pitt's) 
provided only that an enquiry ſhould be inſti- 
« tuted, in order to reſtore ſuch as ſhould appear 
to have been irregularly and unjuſtly deprived.” . 
Here Mr. Belſham is miſtaken in his fact. Mr. 
Fox brought in 7wo India bills, The bill wkich 
did paſs contained no clauſe, ſimilar to that which 
Mr. Belſham mentions. The ſecond bill did con- 
tain ſuch a clauſe, but that bill yever went to a 
Committee —it was drawn up either by an ideot in 
the affairs of India, or by a madman : I much doubt 
whether Mr. Fox-ever read it—it was not, poſſible 
that he ſhould have voted for ſuch a farrago of 
folly and abſurdity. Mr. Burke was the ſuppoſed 
author of it—whether he drew it, or who drew it, 
I know not; but for the honour of Parhament, 
I can acquaint Mr. Belſham, that it never was de- 
bated, One clauſe directed the inſtant abolition of 
the monopolies of ſalt and opium. This would 
have been a loſs of one million three hundred 
thouſand pounds a year, and not the leaſt benefit 
to the natives of Bengal, By another, a Zemindars 
were to hold their cwwn Zemindaries, whether ꝛch en 
or children, or inſane perſons, and of cach deſcrip- 
tion there are many in Bengal : but what rent they 
were to pay, Mr, Belſham cannot tell, becauſe the 
G blank 
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blank was never filled up. If at the rate of the 
Auſſel Jumma, fixed by Acbar, it would have di- 
miniſhed the public revenue more than @ million 
ſterling a year, will any man, who can exerciſe 
his reaſon, compare this bill, the production of 
folly, paſſion, and prejudice, with that clauſe in 
Mr. Pitt's bill, which aſſerts that complaints have 
prevailed, that divers Rajahs, Zemindars, &c. have 
been unjuſtly diſpoſſeſſed, which directs an en- 
quiry into the juſtice of thoſe complaints, and 
which peremptorily orders, that if thoſe complaints 
are well founded, juſtice ſhall be done ? The 
clauſe has been obeyed—enquiries were made the 
government of Bengal was directed to inveſtigate all 
complaints, and to define accurately the real rights 
of Zemindars.—Does Mr. Belſham know what 
has been the reſult of ſuch an enquiry ? It is 
this ;—that the people of England had been moſt, 
groſsly impoſed upon and deluded. A very mate- 
rial difference of opinion ſubſiſted between ſome 
of the beſt informed perſons in Bengal, as to the 
rights of Zemindars ; but for any purpoſe to Mr. 
Belſham's argument, it was a diſtinction without 
a difference. Some contended that Zemindars 
were mere officers of government, who had an he- 
reditary right to collect the revenues for govern- 
ment ; others contended, that they had an here- 
ditary property in the foil ; and others that they 
held their zemindaries by ſpecial appointment, 
though it was uſually conferred on the perſon 
ſtanding 
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ſtancling next in hereditary ſucceſſion. But all agreed 
that government had an #contetible right to fix the 
amount of the public revenue from land, and to 
place the collections in the hands of farmers, if 
Zemindars would not give the rent which go- 
vernment thought proper to demand. Not a ſingle 
Zemindar was reſtored, becauſe not a ſingle Zemin- 
dar had been unjuſtly diſpoſſeſſed; and Lord Thur- 
low, ſpeaking upon this ſubject, on ſumming up 
the evidence on the trial of Mr. Haſtings, lament- 
ed it as a moſt ſerious misfortune, that he fact of 
the injuſtice done to Zemindars in Bengal appeared 
at one time ſo clear, as to ſuperſede the neocel- 
fity of proof, but the enquiries which had taken 
place, and the ſtrong cireumſtance, that not one 
Zemindar had been reſtored, though the law ſo ex- 
preſsly enjoined that all fhould be reſtored, who 
had been unjuſtly deprived of their lands, was to 
him complete proof, that Parliament had been im- 
poſcd upon and deceived. 

Thore is no fact which has been ſo much and fo 
invidioufly miſrepreſented, as that of the paſt and 
_ preſent ſtate of Bengal. It has been ſtated, with 
a view of throwing diſoredit upon the Britith go- 
vernment, that between the year 1720, when Su- 
jah Cawn was the Nabob of Bengal, and the preſent 
time, we have nearly doubled the landed revenues. 
Unqueſtionably this would have been an a6t of 


Fn oppreflion and injuſtice, provided the 
G 2 Zemindars 
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Zemindars were entitled to hold their lands at 
a quit-rent fixed in 1570; but if, on the con- 
trary, our government, as Lord Cornwallis declares 
is the caſe, have a right to aſſeſs the amount of 
the rents, then the aflefiment is gh! and trivial 
now in compariſon with what it was in 1726: for 
though it be true, that the rents are double note, 


proviſions were cheaper then that is, in 1720, five 


times as much rice could be bought for a rupee as 
at this day, conſequently 142 lacks was equal to 
what an aſſeſſinent of ſeven hundred and eighty- 
three lacks would be now. Aſter ſtating theſe facts 
in reply to Mr. Francis in 1777, Mr. Haſtings 
ſaid, © The ſeverity which was uſed in levying the 
revenue in Sujah Cawn's time, is alſo a ſtrong 
* preſumption againſt the lightneſs and modera- 


© tion of the aſſeſſinent. The indignities, the 


< ſtripes and tortures even to death, which were 
<* exerciſed in the collections under the Moguls, 
gave been utterly unknown in any period, fince 
* the government of the provinces has devolved 
« to the Company, and ſerve as a collateral proof, 
that the aſſeſſinent in the times which preceded 


« was intolerably grievous and oppreſſive.” 


Of the injuſtice of Mr. Francis, in imputing 
the eſtabliſhment of the farming ſyſtem to Mr. 
Haſtings, that gentleman, in the ſame minute, 
ſpeaks in the following terms: tin 

*'To whom does Mr. Francis allude, when he 


« ſpeaks 


s, 
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« ſpeaks of the ſhameful practice of racking and ha- 

« raſfing the country with farming ſyſtems and an- 

% nual ſettlements? Not o me, I found the farming 
already eſtabliſned throughout the country: all 

the orders of the Company; all, without excepti- 

* on, enjoined it. Imade it general, and received their 

commendations for it; I lengthened the period 

© of theſe leaſes, which before were annual, to five 
« years. This was conſidered by many, as a bold 
« imnovation. Fa perpetual aſſeſſment ſhall ever 

« be allowed to take place, I ſhall hope ar leaſt to be 

c remembered as one of the firſt projectors of it.” 

The perpetual aſſeſſment has at laſt taken place, 
and it certainly was, at all times, the favourite 
plan of Mr. Haſtings. He wiſhed firſt to know 
the real value of the lands, and took infinite pains 
to acquire that knowledge. 

Having ſatisfactorily, as I hope, refuted every 
thing that Mr. Belſham has ſaid on the ſubject of 
the revenues of Bengal, I ſhall proceed to the Ro- 
hilla War. | 
Mere the origin of every war, which has deſo- 
lated the world from. our earlieſt knowledge of it, 
to be traced, it would appear that no war was 
commenced on grounds more juſt and politic, or 

in its duration ſo ſhort. a 
Mountains and rivers form the natural bounda- 
ries to ſtates and empires. Oude, and the coun- 


try now denominated Rohilcund, form one very 
extenſive. 
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extenſive lain, terminating in a point to the 
north, at the extremity of Rohilcund, defended 
on the weſtern by the Ganges, and on the eaſtern 
frontier, by the ſame ridge of mountains. 

While the Sovereignof Oude was an abject of jea- 
louſy to the Britiſh government, it was true policy 
to preſerve the Rohillas in a Gate of independence. 

When a contrary policy prevailed, and when it 
was believed, that every addition to the power of 
Oude brought wealth and ſecurity to Bengal, then 
it was true policy to annex Rohilcund to the domi- 
nion of Oude. 

But however deſirable in point of oy it 
might be, to annex Rohileund to Oude, I 
truſt there is no Engliſhman fo profligate as to 
defend the war upon that ground alone ; unleſs 
the juſtice be as clear as the policy, the conqueſt 
af Rohileund was ,as atrocious an adt as the par- 
tition of Poland. 

In order to place this fubjeR in a true point of 
view, it may be neceſſary to ſtate the riſe and 0. 
greſs of the Rohilla tribe. 

They were Afghan Tartars, who invaded the 
province of Kuttcir, now called Rohilcund, after 
Naclir Shah had entered Indoſtan. 

Various inffectual attempts were made to expel 
theſe northern invaders; but in the year 1746, 
Allee Mahomed, their Chief, was quietly fixed in 
poſſeſſion of the diſtrict of Kutteir, which from 
that time was called Rohilcund, 15 

e 
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The uſe which he had made of the power that 
he had acquired is thus deſeribed by a very accu- 
rate and ſenſible hiſtorian “. 

« Allee Mahomed finding himfelf at length per- 
% manently fixed on what had ſo long been the ob- 
« ject of his wiſhes, began immediately to ſettle the 
* interior police of this territory, under proper re- 
« gulations, and that he might not be incom- 
* moded by the incurfions of the petty Rajahs, 
* who held tracts along the foot of the Cummown 
« Hills, he rooted out all thoſe from whom he had 
* any apprehenſions, and drove them to the other 
* fide of the Ganges, without any regard to their 
prior right in thoſe lands, which had been the 
* ſeats of their anceſtors for many centuries. This 
* was a mode of acting diametrically oppoſite to 
* what had ever been obſerved by the Maho- 
* medan ſettlers in Indoſtan. The Rohilla Chief, 
* however, did not ſtop here; but conducted 
* himſelf towards all the Hindoos of any rank or 
* conſequence in Rohilcund (the only name by 
« which Kutteir was after this diſtinguiſhed), 
„ with a-eruel and unjuſtifiable ſeverity. He de- 
* prived ſuch as were Zemindars of their lands, and 
« the public officers of their employments, and filled 
cc the places thus vacated with his creatures.” 

Mr, Hamilton adds, that though this conduct 


* Charles Hamilton, Eſq. Tranſlator of the Hedaya, or 
Commentary on the Mahomedan Laws, 
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was harſh. and tyrannical, it was the only means 
by which he could e the country he had 
uſurped. | 
Allee Mahomed died in the year 1749, leaving 
ſix ſons, and dividing. Rohilcund ' amongſt them, 
the eldeſt of whom was in his minority. He ap- 
pointed three perſons guardians to his ſons during 
their infancy, and delegated the government to 
them. One of theſe guardians, Haffez Rhamut 
Can, was a man of. obſcure origin, who had ori- 
ginally been a petty merchant, trading between 
Dehly and Lahore. In the confuſion that enſued 
| . between the years 1749 and 1705, Rohilcund was 
ſubject to frequent invaſions; and the original inha- 
bitants, to whom the Rohillas had left a bare ſub- 
ſiſtence, ſuſtained the ſevereſt diſtreſſes. The 
| © Rohillas were repeatedly compelled to fly to their 
| hills and fortreſſes for their ſecurity. 
| Sufdar Jung, the father of Sujah Don lah, never 
| was able to expel the Rohillas ; and Sujah Dowlah 
| himſelf having quarrelled with the Engliſh in 
1764, Joſt his dominions, which, by the generoſity 
A of the Britiſh government, were reſtored to him 
in 1765. Between that year and 1772, he was 
an object of jealouſy to the Governor and Coun- 
cil of Calcutta, and conſequently he was unable 
to attack the Rohillas. 
Such was the tuation of theſe Afghans, when 
| Mr. Haſtings became Governor of Bengal, in the 


month of 8 22 1772. - 
8 75 
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Upon his acceſſion to the government, a new 


ſyſtem was eftabliſhed—a ſyſtem, which was the 


reſult of reaſon and common ſenſe. He deter- 
mined to confine the views and the 'expences of 
the Company within their own provinces, and re- 
called all our e from Sujah Dowlal's do- 
minions. 


But che ſeeds of a iffarent; policy: had taken 


too deep a root to be eradicated, long before the 


government of Mr. Haſtings. From 1765 to 
1772, with a trifling intermiſſion, one-third of the 
Britiſh army had been ſtationed at Allahabad, and 
was paid by the extraction of ſpecie from Bengal, 
which, together with the annual remittance of 


twenty-ſix lacks of rupees to the King, had 


brought very great diſtreſs upon our own provie?5s. 
In 1771, the Mahrattas prevailed upon the an- 
fortunate King, Shah Allum, to quit our protec- 


tion, and to proceed to Dehly, promiſing to ſeat 


him upon the throne, and to confer upon him the 


power enjoyed by his anceſtors. 15 j 
Poſſeſſed of his perſon, they cementing him to 


ood to them the provinces of Corah and Allaha- - 


bad. They applied to him for ſunnuds for the 


Bengal provinces, and they prepared to invade 
Rohilcund and Oude. 

Common danger made an alliance between 
Sujah Dowlah and the Rohillas, a very n 
event to both parties. 

A 1 


. 
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It was concluded under the mediation of the 


Britiſh Commander"i in "Chin in 'the ſummer of 


1772. 
The conditions were, that Sujah Dowlah ſhould 


march with his whole force to expel the Marattas, 
ſhould they invade Rohileund in the ſucceeding 


year; and that after the completion of the ſervice, 
the Rohillas ſhould pay: bim ry ſum of en lacks 
of rupees. 

Sujah Dowlah, doubtful of the competency of 
his own force, Jo to our enen for 1 
ſiſtance. 

On this new ſtate of affairs Mr. Haſtings deter- 
mined not to refuſe the required aid, provided a 
ſubſidy was fixed, equal to the expence which the 
Britiſh Government ſhould incur. To this condi- 
tion Sujah Dowlah agreed. In the month of Ja- 
nuary 1773, a brigade of the Britiſh troops, con- 
fiſting of five thouſand infantry, joined the forces 


of Sujah Dowlah, and the united armies marched 


into Rohilcund, to repel the Rs invaſion of 
the Marattas. 
They completely bers the ſervice, as Mr. 


Helſham admits in a note in his ſecond edition, 


though he choſe, in direct oppoſition to poſitive 


evidence, to deny it in his firſt edition. 


The Marattas, in the ſummer of 1773, returned 


to the Deccan. Sir Robert Barker, under whoſe 


mediation the treaty with Sujah Dowlah was con- 
| cluded, 
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eluded, demanded the performance of the condi- 
tions: this the Rohillas firſt evaded, and afterwards 
peremptorily refuſed. Sujah Dowlah, by his ſub- 
ſidy to the Britiſh troops, and by the expence of 
bringing fiſty thouſand men into the field, had 
expended a much larger ſum than wy lacks of 
rupees. 

Sir Robert Barker, in the hope of inducing the 
Rohillas to do juſtice to Sujabh Dowlah, remained 
behind the Britiſh army, after the Marattas had 
retreated, and in various letters to the Governor 
and Council, at Calcutta, repreſented the notorious 
breach of faith.committed by theſe people, 

The following extracts are taken from his letters 

in April and May 1773. They were before Mr, 
Belſham; and had he poſſeſſed the candour and 
impartiality of an hiſtorian, he, would haye conde- 
ſcended to notice them. 

* In conſequence of the retreat of the Marattas 
* towards the Jumma, the Rohilla Chiefs are but 
« little inclined to perform their agreements, and 
« already begin to heſitate. 

] beg leave to ſend you the copy of the Ro- 
<* hilla treaty, by which you will perceive how 
literally it has been executed and - perfarmed, not- 
« withſtanding the evaſion of their Chiefs, 

It is well known, that neither. promiſes nor 
* oaths, have been able to bind this treacherous ſect 
* of people ts their engagements.” 

H 2 1n 
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In another betty Sir Robert Barker ſays, that 
the Rohillas had been intriguing with the Ma- 
rattas, and were carrying on the fame double deal- 
ings which had heretofore 26G that trea- 
cherous ſect. 

Such was the ſtate of affairs hw Mr. Haſtings 
met Sujah Dowlah at Benares, in September 1773. 

Mr. Belſham ſays, that the Rohillas offered to 
ſubmit the matter in diſpute to the mediation of 
Mr. Haſtings. This is a moſt unfounded aſſer- 
tion. That Sujah Dowlah had juſt grounds for 
declaring war againſt the Rohillas, will hardly be 
denied by any man but Mr. Belſham, though that 
gentleman, with a knowledge of the preceding 
it has ventured to aſſert, that © the cauſes or 

* pretexts - of the quarre], with reſpect to the 
. n himſelf, were Palhab h —_— and un- 
(c juſt. 0 
Though the Marattas had retreated to Dio- 
can, they were expected to return in the winter, 
not as enemies, but allies to the Rohillas. Oude, 
on the Rohilcund fide, is entirely defenceleſs, and 
the Ganges only fordable in Rohilcund. Sup- 
poſing, therefore, that the Rohillas had afforded 
juſt grounds for war, it was true policy, in 1774, 
to deprive them of a political power, which they 
had uſurped not thirty years before. The ſimple 
queſtion then will be, whether their breach of a 
ſolemn engagement, to which we were unqueſtion- 

ably 
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ably parties, was a juſt ground for war on our part. 
To treat this as a war merely for the recovery of 
forty lacks of rupees, is in the higheſt degree ab- 
ſurd. The breach of faith, maniteſted in the re- 
fuſal to pay that ſum, was the cauſe and juſtifica- 
tion of the war; the obje# of it was, to give ſecurity 
to the Vizier in future, by annexing Rohilcund to 
Oude. | 10 | 
Was there any thing in this proceeding repug- 
nant to the ſtricteſt laws of political morality? 
The late war with Tippoo originated from a 
very trifling cauſe. His encroachments on the 
dominions of the Rajah of 'Travancore: but the en- 
croachment fully juſtified the war, and when once 
undertaken, Lord Cornwallis naturally looked far 
beyond the original cauſe of the quarrel. Travan- 
core was eaſily ſecured : but his Lordſhip arouſed 
all India againſt Tippoo, and very wiſely deprived 
him of half his dominions, and half his treaſures, 
on the reſtoration of peace. 
Much eloquenee has been waſted, in debating, 
whether France or the allied powers, were the ori- 
ginal aggreflors in the French war; but the terms 
on which peace will ultimately be ooneluded, can 
alone depend upon the ſucceſs attained by the 
parties. We with undoubtedly to procure indem- 
nity for the paſt, and ſecurity for the future: fo 
does France. She declares the Rhine to be her 
natural boundary. If the can make it her real 
boundary 
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boundary at the peace, will ſhe be juſily accuſed of 
folly, and of immoderate ambition? The Ganges 
which flows through Rohilcund and Oude to the 
weſt, the mountains which defend them to the 
north and to the caſt, as naturally make the two 
countries one, as the ſea ſurrounding Great Bri- 
tain, ſeemed to point out that England and 
Scotland ſhould enjoy the ſame government.— 
But until James the Firſt ſucceeded by deſcent 
to both Crowns, ſo deſirable an event could 
not be brought about. Rohilcund naturally 
forms a part of the dominion of Oude; but the 
Afghan Tartars being in poſſeſſion of it, before 
we acquired power in Bengal, we had not a ſha- 
dow of right to diſpoſſeſs them, unleſs by an ag- 
greſſion they had afforded juſt grounds for our 
commencing hoſtilities againſt them. 

The Britiſh troops entered Rohilcund in the 
month of April 1774, and in October of the ſame 
year, the treaty of peace was concluded, by which 
Fyzoola Than, the only man who had a ſhadow of 
right to the country, was ſecured in the poſſeſſion 
of a much more extenſive and fertile diſtrict, than 
Haffez Rhamut, his guardian, had permitted him 
to govern.*. x 

Such was the origin, the progreſs, and the cloſe 
of U 2 Rohilla war. The natives of Rohilcund 


Mr. Hamilton's Hiſtory. 


were 
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were entirely unconcerned in the iſſue of it: to 
them it was of no moment, whether Sujah Dowlah, 
or Haffez Rhamut, was their Sovereign. 
_ Mr. Belſham, who has, in a manner highly diſ- 
ehe to him as an hiſtorian, miſrepreſented the 
ꝛohole tranſaction, affirms it to have been © a wat 


* undertaken, for the abſolute Ws 1 3 
* tion of the Rohilla nation. x 

In this paſſage, he has cloſely copladia an ae 
(Mr. Burke), whom on all 1 mere rn 
with the utmoſt contempt. 

The whole nation (hid Mr. Burks) » with in- 
* conſiderable exceptions; wow 33 or ba- 
* niſhed.“ | 

Mr. Belſham, by an artifice moſt che of 
an (hiſtorian, induces, his readers to believe that Mr. 
Pitt concurred in opinion with Mr. Burke. 
Mir. Belſham ſays, that when the Rohilla charge 
was debated, © Mr. Pitt gave a ſilent vote againſt the 
motion: but the ground on which he voted was 
* tolerably well aſcertained by a declaration he had 
« previouſly made, when the ſubject of the Rohilla 
* war was in a more general way diſcuſſed: That 
© he conſidered that tranſaction in a horribly 
« alarming point of view; and as being ſo repug- 
© nant to every ſentiment of human nature, that 
nothing could juſtify it, but the ſtrongeſt mo- 


* Vol. III. page 64. 
© tives 
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«tives of political expediency, and invitcible prin- 
c ciples of retributive juſtice.” * 

Would not any man believe, that Mr. Pitt con- 
curred in opinion with Mr. Belſham and Mr. 
Burke, that the whole Rohilla nation had been 
ſlaughtered or baniſhed? 

Mark how the real ſtate of the modem will 
expoſe Mr. Belſham. + (2 

In the debate to which Mt. Betfham ds, 
Mr. Burke had mentioned the Rohilla war in the 

manner he always did mention it, and Mr. Pitt, 
in reply, delivered himſelf as follows: 

There was no perſon who had heard the 
© Right Honourable Gentleman, but would have 
+, imagined that this event had been in fact at- 
tended by the unexampled barbarity, even not 
< leſs than the maſſacre of all the wretched inha- 
„ bitants of the country, without diſtinction of 
< age, ſex, or condition. It was merely the remo- 
val of the Rohillas to a different place. He did, 
indeed, conſider ſuch an extermination, though 
« far ſhort of lettiug looſe all the horrors of fire 
„and ſword, (as the Right Honourable Gentle- 
man had endeavoured to repreſent the affair of 
the Rohillas) i a moft. horribly alarming point of 
* view, and ſo repuguant to every ſentiment of buman 
nature, that nothing could juſtify it, but the ftrongeft 


* Vol. IV; page 10). 
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r Motgves of political expediency, and the - invincible - 
principles of retributive juſtice.” bas e a 
ſtatement, ſuppoſe that Mr. Pitt had thus expoſed 
the groſs miſrepreſentation of Mr. Burke ? Would 
he not rather believe, that he confirmed that fal- 
lacious ſtatement, and had admitted that be vubole 
nation, with 8 _— 
| tered aud $anifhed. - 51 

I be extent of the Gaughter,.awl of — 
ment, are proved by evidence ee 
Belſham was in poſſeſſion _ 

In the deciſive battle of St. George, — — 
forty thouſand Rohillas in arms. Between two 
and three thouſand fell in the action, and in the 
purſuit; when peace as concluded, twenty thau- 
ſand, including followers, eroſſed the Ganges; to 

a country poſſeſſed by Cabita Cawn, one of their 
ſervice, The followers were in the proportion of 
three to one. This is Colonel Champion's ac- 
.count, the Commander in Chief at the time :* ſo 
that five thouſand Rohillas were the number ho 
croſſed the Ganges. Major Balfour + ſupyoſes 
that a larger number actually croſſed the Ganges; 
but of theſe, be ſays, many returned, and after- 
wards lived unmoleſted in Rohileund = 
* Colonel Ghampion's Evidence. 
+ Major Balfour's Evidence. | 

I | Very 
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Very different indeed is the real fact, from Mr. 
Belſham's and Mr. Burke's repreſentation, Be- 
tween two and three thouſand Rohillas fell in 
action, and five thouſand crofſed the Ganges. 
Theſe men were either the original invaders of the 
country, or had entered it ſince the invaſion, or 
were the ſons of thoſe who firſt invaded Rohil- 
cund. But, I truſt, there is no man, a native of 
Great Britain, who does not look upon a war pro- 
ductive of theſe evils, (trifling and inſignificant 
as they are, when compared with Mr. Burke's 
ſtatement) in a horribly alarming point of view, 
unleſs the Jie" of ie wur were as clear as its 
ne a 

Of the cruelties ſuppoſed to beds been practiſed | 

by Sujah Dowlah during the few months that the 

war laſted, Mr. Belſham has given a long ac- 
count, carefully fnking all the Re which 
proves that in ſome inſtances the facts were groſsly 

. exaggerated, and in others totally falſe. Colonel 

Champion admitted that he received his informa- 
tion from ſpie;—a. race of men who are very apt to 

.givg, ſuch information as they think will pleaſe ; 

:anFthe Colonel and e a0 were on very 

bad terms. 

» Major Balfour ſays, that many tories were Cir- 
e and believed in camp of the eruelties 
practiſed by Sujah Dowlah, which from ſubſequent 

enquiries he diſcovercd to be ſalſe. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Hamilton, an author of high- reputation, 
unaffected candour, and of a moſt irreproachable 
character, has written an account of the Rohillas, 
compiled from materials given him by a Rohilla.— 
He ſays, that the ſons of Doondee Khan; their 
wives and children, together with the family 
and immediate retainers of Haffez Rahmut, and 
numbers of the inhabitants of Barellee, Owlah, 
and Bifloolee, and other places were ſent to Al- 
_ © Iahabad, under the conduct of his brother-in- 
law, the Nabob Salar Jung.” 

Much has been ſaid of the auen * 

* practiſed by Sujah Dowlah on the Rohilla pri- 
ſoners, and in particular, on the famuly of Hat 
« fez Rahmut. The above, however, is al that 
is mentioned by the Rohilla narrator upon this 
« ſubject ; and notwithſtanding every - poſſible en- 
© quiry, the writer has never been able to difcover a 
« ſingle, document from which he might aſcertain 
« any one particular of this alledged ill uſage, un- 
© leſs the inconveniences neceflarily attendant 
upon confinement, and removal are to be term- 
« ed ſuch.” | 

To a man who knows any thing. of India, 
nothing can be more contemptible than Mr. 
Belſham's ſtatements. —He gives the following ex- 
tract from a petition ſent, to Colonel Champion 4y 
the ſon of Haffez Rabmut.—“ He (the Vizier) has 


* deprived us of aur riches, and even of our ho- 
12 « nour ; 
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4 gorr 3 and not ſatisfied with that, he apeng e 
ſend us priſoners to Fyzabad. We deſire no 
* duntry, no riches; no palaces; but at Biffoo- 
let arè the tombs of our noble auceſtors; — near 
under ſome ſhade, we beg permiſſion to ſpend 
the remainder of our days as Faequires. n 
 Haffez Rahmut himſelf was a man of very ob- 
ſcure origin, originally a trader, then a ſoldier of 
fortune, not born in Rohileund; but an invader of 
it under Allee Mahomed, who left him one of 
the guardians to his ſons during his minority. He 
afterwards u/urped the power, which he firſt re- 
ceived in truft, for a limited term. —For a fon of 
Haftez Rahmut therefore to talk of the tombs of 
his noble anceftors being at Biſſbolee, is an impoſi- 
tion which could only have been attempted on a 
: ſuppoſition of our total ignorance of the hiſtory of 
the Rohillas : and indeed, until Mr. Haſtings ſuc- = 
ceeded to the government of Bengal, we were un- 
pequainted with their hiſtory. 
Ihe ground upon which Mr. Pitt negatived the | 
Rohilla war, when brought forward as a criminal 
charge againſt Mr. Haſtings, is alſo muſrepreſent- 
- by Mr, Belſham, 

He ſuppoſes the Miniſter to _ yoted in fa- 
your of Mr. Haſtings, not on the merits of the 
qrefior, but becauſe the tranſaRion had occurred 


rn 
| ſo 
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ſo many years ago; © and that it would be highly 
« jnconſiſtent and abſurd to confider Mr, Heftings 
cin the light of a culprit, for any meaſures taken 
& by him previouſly to the period in which he had 
been nominated, by Act of Parliament, Governor 
General of Bengal, which was the higheſt cer- 
« tificate of parliamentary approbation.” E“ 

In this opinion, Mr. Belſham is totally miſtaken. 
The debate on the Rohilla war laſted two very 
long days: it cloſed at ſeven o'clock of the ſecond 
morning: Both the juſtice and the policy of the 
war were ably defended by Mr. Grenville and 
Lord Mulgrave : Mr. Pitt had fignified his in- 
tention to ſpeak upon it alſo, but was prevented 
by fatigue. Afﬀer the diviſion, Mr. Burke pro- 
poſed to enter certain reſolutions on the Journals, 
Mr. Pitt ſtrongly oppoſed this motion, and ſaid, 
that though he had been too much exhauſted to 
deliver his opinion during the debate, he entirely 
concurred in every ſentiment uttered by Mr. Gren- 
ville and Lord Mulgrave, both as to the juſtice 
and the policy of the war. This is a fact, of the 
truth of which Mr. Belſham may be convinced, 
by applying either to Mr. Burke Mr. Francis, 
or Mr. Fox, as I flood cloſe to them when Mr, 
Pitt ſpoke after the diviſion. 

No man ſeems more alive © to the eccentricities 
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and 
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and ſllies of Mr. Burke,” than Mr. Belſham: 
but upon the ſubject of India there is not an ec- 
centricity or, a folly of Mr. Burke's which Mr. 
en not adopt as goſpel. 
Haffez Rahmut (ſays/ Mr. Belſham, as Mr. | 
Devin had ſaid before him) “ was renowned 
throughout the Eaſt for the ſuperiority of his 
intellectual talents and perſonal accompliſh- 
ments : thus confounding Haffez Rahmut the 
Rohilla, with Haffez, the celebrated poct of 
Shiraz, who flouriſhed above four hundred years 
ago. Haffez was neither a poet, nor a man of 
letters . His original name was Rahmut Cawn.— 
The title of Haffez (Anglice the Protector) he af- 
terwards aſſumed, as being expreſfive of his rank 
and office. He. was guardian of the ſons of his 
maſter, Allee Mahomed, of whom one alone was 
living Fyzoola Cawn, in 1774; and Haffez be- 
trayed his truſt, by keeping all the power in his 
own hands to the day of his death, 

I believe 1 have: diſcovered the ſource from 
whence Mr. Belſham drew all his information on 
the ſubject of the Rohilla war: it is, if I am right, 
from an anonymous pamphlet publiſhed in 1786, 
and entitled, * Obſervations on the Defence of 
Mr. Haſtings,” printed by Debrett. The. ſup- 
poſed author of this was Mr, Francis, 


Mr. Hamilton's Hiſtory of the Rohillas. 
In 


(6) 
In this pamphlet there is the following expreſ- 


ſion, which Mr. Belſham copies into his Hiſtory.“ 
„There is no power on earth can annihilate 
6 ſuch a queſtion : though it were dead, yet ſhall 
« it live. The cauſe by its own energy ſhall turn 
« upon the force that oppreſſes it, and ſting to 
c deſtruction the vulnerable heel that endeavours 
to keep it down.” 
How far it became the dignity of an hiſtorian to 
_ reſort ſolely to a virulent anonymous pamphlet for 


information on an important public queſtion, ! 


leave the Noe er ow the world to us. 
termine. 

With reſpect to the policy of the Rohills + war, 
ſurely no rational man, at this time of . me 
have doubt upon the ſubject. 

In the year 1774, many very ſenſible men Hi 
expreſs doubts as to the policy of adding ſo con- 
fiderably to the power of Sujah Dowlah ; and Mr. 
Francis truly ſaid, a few days after he arrived in 
Calcutta, that Mr. Haſtings had departed from the 
ſyſtem 'of policy eſtabliſhed in Bengal, and. ap- 
proved by the higheſt authorities at home. 'The 
fact was fully admitted by Mr. Haſtings. From 
the departure of Lord Clive, in 1767, to his acceſ- 
Non in 1772, it had been the faſhion (and there is 
a faſhion in politics as in dreſs) to talk of the am- 


* Vol. by p. 77: 
bition 


bition and dangerous deſigns of Sujah Dowlah. 


war had not been undertaken, I may fairly ſtate.— 
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Mr. Haſtings ridiculed this idea, and ſtrenuouſſy 
contended, that by. adding to his power, we in- 
creaſed his dependance upon our Government. 


The Company had been ſo much in the habit of 


hearing of the great power of Sujah Dowlah, that 
they were alarmed, and therefore: they voted, in 
1775, that the Rohilla war was founded a 


| bee, beoauſe it added to his power. 


But in 1796 this is not a queſtion of ſpeculation, 
but of fact. The experience of twenty · one years 


has proved the truth of Mr. Haſtings's prediction 
in 1774; namely, that the extenſions of the do- 


minion of Oude would render the Sovereign of 
that country more dependent on the Britiſh go- 
vernment. From 1774 0 this day, one-third of 


dur army has been ſtationed in the dominions of 
the Nabob of Oude, and paid from his treaſury— 


ſuch; has been the poſitive good. What were the 
evils which might have happened, if the Rohilla 


In January 1775, Sujah Dowlah died.——No art 


of medicine could have prolonged his liſe beyond 
that period. His ſuccefior, young and inex peri- 


enced, was placed at the head of a government 


which was immediately diſtracted.— His army was 
large, and very ill paid. The treaſures left by his 


father, amounting to more than two millions 


_—_ were W ſeereted by his mother. 
Under 
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Under theſe circumſtances, would the Rohillas 
have been contented with the narrow ſlip which 
they had acquired to the weſtward of the Ganges 


in the year 1746? They were a hardy, brave, and | 


ambitious race of men. Freſh hordes of Tartars- 


would have joined - them, and Oude muſt have 
been conquered by thoſe warriors, to whoſe 
ſtandard all the northern adventurers would have 
flocked. The ſpirit which animates theſe people 
may be known by the following event. 

Fyzoola Cawn, by the peace of 1774, was left 
in poſſeſſion of the diſtrict of Rampore, ſuppoſed 
to produce a revenue of fifteen lacks of rupees, 
but in reality worth double that amount. He died 
in the year 1793, leaving treaſures, amounting 
to two millions ſterling, to his eldeſt ſon.— The 
Nabob of Oude continued him in the poſſeſſion 
of Rampore, but he was aſſaſſinated by his bro- 
'ther, who immediately took the field, at the head 
of twenty-five thouſand men, having previouſly 
poſſeſſed himſelf of the treaſures. He advanced 
| boldly to attack the Britiſh army; and though ul- 
timately defeated, his cavalry broke our left wing, 
and we loſt more men and officers chan in an y 
former action in India. | 

That it was 7rue policy to deſtroy the political 
power of the Rohillas in 1774, no man who con- 


ſiders the extraordinary riſe of this people, and the - 


progreſs they made in ſo ſhort a time, can poſ- 
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fibly doubt. But I am as ready to admit, as Mr. 
Belſham can be, that unleſs the war was founded in 
juſtice, we have much to anſwer for. I have ſtated 
the facts fairly, and I leave my readers to deter- 
mine, whether a breach of a ſolemn engagement 
was or was not a juſt ground for the war. | 
The next point which Mr. Belſham takes up, is 

the ſtoppage of the Mogul's tribute. 
A year prior to Mr. Haſtings's return to Bengal, 
the Mogul had quitted our protection, and was in 
fact a priſoner with the Marattas. To have re- 
mitted twenty-ſix lacks of rupees nominally to 
him, but in reality to the Marattas, would 
have been an act of folly, or of treachery. Mr. 

Haſtings thereſore witheld the payment; and in 
1775, the Directors, in concurrence with the Bri- 
tiſh Miniſter, prohibited the payment of the tri- 
bute in future. To cenſure Mr, Haſtings is an act 
of the greateſt injuſtice—to cenſure the Directors 
and the King's Miniſter is an act of folly. 

In the year 1784, Mr. Haſtings conceived that 
he had a fair opportunity of making the Mogul 
eaſy and happy for life, without riſque or expence, 
and by the mere influence of the Britiſh name. 
That he could have made the Mogul re- 
ſpectable and independent, is beyond all doubt; 
ä but his Council were of a different opinion, and 
the unhappy Monarch was left to his fate. Three 
years after Mr. Haſtings leſt Bengal, a Rohilla 


Chief 
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Chief put out the eyes of the Mogul. What in- 
conſiſtency is there in the conduct of Mr. Haſ- 
tings to this unfortunate monarch ? In 1773, he 
would not impoveriſh Bengal, by remitting a large 
ſum annually, not a rupee of which the Mogul 
would ever receive. He expreſſed an anxicty at a 
ſubſequent period to place him, by the mere influ- 
ence of the Britiſh name, in a ſtate of eaſe and 


independence, 
Theſe are the principal events which Mr. Bel- 


ſham notices as having happened, between the 
period of Mr. Haſtings's acceſſion to the govern- 
ment in 1772, and the arrival of Mr. Francis 
in 1 774. | 

But other events of conſiderable importance 
took place. The ſeat of government was removed 
from Moorſhedabad to Calcutta, and the latter 
place became next to London, one of the firſt ci- 
ties in the univerſe. The ſtipend of the Nabob 
was reduced from thirty-two to ſixteen lacks of 
rupees. The monopoly of opium was taken from 
the Company's ſervants at Patna, and the profits 
carried to the credit of the Company. The duties 


upon ſalt were ſo regulated, as to add conſiderably 


to the public revenues. 
Mr. Belſham admits, that on the acceſſion of 


Mr. Haſtings, the income barely balanced the ex- 
The engagements with Sujah Dowlah brought 
K 2 ninety 
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_ ninety lacks of rupees in ſpecie into Bengal. The 
annua! income was improved to the following ex- 
tent: | 
1 6. 
Stoppage of the Mogul's tribute 300, 000 
Reduction of the Nabob's tribute 200,000 


Monopoly of opium — 50,000 
Salt duties - - 200,000 
Subſidy of a brigade paid by Sujah 

FF - - 300,000 


Reduction of Miniſter 8 allowances 00,000 


. I, 110,000 


In the landed revenues there was very little va- 
riation. N= + 
Here then is an actual difference in the expendi- 
ture of the Company, amounting to one million, 
one hundred and ten thouſand pounds; and a 
million ſterling in ſpecie received from Oude, in 
conſequence of the meaſures adopted by Mr. 
Haſtings. If thoſe meaſures were wrong, the 
hole reſponſibility reſted upon Mr. Haſtings, —Mr. 
Francis had 40// the advantages. Inſtead of having 
a ſhare in a government, where the income and 
expenditure balanced each other, as it had done 
tuo years before, he became a member of Ad- 
miniſtration, when the receipt exceeded the an- 
nual expenditure more than a million fterling, 
and he had nothing to do but to enjoy the bene- 
fits 
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fits reſulting from the acts of Mr. Haſtings, and 
to find fault with them. The death of Sujah 
Dowlah, which happened in January 1775, afford- 
ed an opportunity of annexing Benares and Gha- 
zipore to Bengal, and of adding ſeventy thouſand 
pounds a year to the Oude ſubſidy, which was a 
further increaſe of five hundred thouſand pounds 
a year. | be” 
Ils it poſſible for any Gentleman, who relies 
upon the accuracy of Mr. Belſham, to believe, 
that in the two firſt years of the adminiſtration of 
Mr. Haſtings, he adopted, all thoſe meaſures, to 
which the Company owes its preſent proſperity ? 
By his internal regulations the income of Bengal 
greatly exceeded. its expenditure.—By his exter- 
nal arrangements, that is, by his treaty with Sujah 
Dowlah in 1773, our influence was extended 
from the ſource of the Ganges to the Ocean. 
Benares and Ghazipore were added to our do- 
minion—a million ſterling in ſpecie was brought 
into Bengal, and one-third of our army was main- 
rained by the Sovereign of Oude.—In one-and- 
twenty years, no change has been made, except 
that the country has been gradually improving. 
But to Mr. Haſtings is the nation indebted for 
all that ſhe draws from India. Thoſe who read 
Mr. Belſham, and believe bim, muſt conclude, - 

that deſperate as was the ſtate of Bengal when Mr. 
Haſtings | 
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Haſtings arrived there in 1772, it was more F - 
rate when Mr. Francis landed in 1774. 

The next point to which Mr. Belſham proceeds, 
is to a direct and perſonal attack upon Mr. Haſ- 
- tings, for the corrupt receipt of Preſents. 

Mr. Belſham crouds intoleſs than four pages a ſub- 
ject which was formed into ſeven diſtinct charges; 
which employed the Proſecutors two complete ſeſ- 
ſions, the Defendant a part of a third, and which 
took up nearly a complete ſeffion in the reply. 
In the diſcuſſions in the Houſe of Lords, previ- 
ous to the judgment, each allegation was inveſti- 
gated with the utmoſt minuteneſs, by ſome of 
the moſt enlightened Members of that Houſe. 
On the branches of this charge, which Mr. Belſham 
calls he moſt important, and which, in bis opinion, 
put the guilt of Mr. Haſtings beyond all doubt, he 
was acquitted by the unanimous verdict of his 
judges. On the other heads, which Mr. Belſham 
confounds with the two firſt, he was ps by 
a majority of five to one. 

The hiſtorian who circulates an opinion of the 
guilt of an individual, in oppoſition to fo ſolemn a 
decifion, and after ſo minute an enquiry, incurs 
very great reſponſibility. He is bound upon every 
principle of honour and juſtice, neither to garble 
nor miſrepreſent a ſingle circumſtance to his 
readers : if he does, he is guilty of the double 

crime of injuſtice to an individual, and to his - 
| country. 
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country. Who that reads and believes Mr. 
Belſham's hiftory of the Preſents, can heſitate. to 
pronounce Mr. Haſtings guilty ; the Managers 
faithleſs to the truft repoſed in them, for having 
waſted three years on ſo plain and ſo ſhort a 
caſe, and the Lords corrupt for having ultimately 
pronounced an acquittal againſt evidence? 

Speaking of Mr. Burke's conduct towards Mr. 
Haſtings, Mr. Belſham ſays : 

Jo the moſt careleſs obſerver it was apparent, 
that in numerous inſtances ads were difforted 
and diſguiſed ; that the moſt invidious conftruftion 
« was invariably annexed even to the moſt indifferent 
cc actions; that every thing was ſeen through the 
medium of falſe and artificial colourings ; that the 
© dignified candour, which gives weight to an ac- 
c uſation, was wholly wanting. His calmneſs was 
&« ſettled rancour—his warmth the OR of rage 


and revenge. 


To Mr. Belſham I may truly fay, 


«© Mutato nomine, de te fabula narratur.“ 


If I were to conſider Mr. Haſtings only, it 

would be fully ſufficient to oppoſe the judgment 
of the higheſt tribunal in this kingdom to the re- 
marks of Mr. Belſham ; but that my readers may 
form a proper idea of Mr. Belſham's qualifications 


* Vol. IV. page 70. 


for 
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for the taſk he has undertaken, I ſhall firſt inſert all 
that he has ſaid on the ſubject of the Preſents, and 
then ſhew, as conciſely as poſſible, that neither 
Mr. Burke, nor any man living, can diftort or 
_ diſguiſe fats, or annex the moſt invidious con- 
ſtruction to the moſt indifferent actions, in a great- 
er degree than this modern hiſtorian. 

* The difintereſtedneſs of Mr. Haſtings, (fays 
Mr. Belſham) in all points of pecuniary concern, had 
ein England been the theme of high panegyric ; 
© but certain facts, which came to the knowledge of 
ce the new Counſellors on or ſoon after their arrival in 
India, ſet this part of his character im a light which 
4 could ſcarcely be conſidered as problematical. Of 
te theſe it will ſuffice to touch on #200 or three of the 
* moſt conſpicuous. By the Regulating Act of 1773, 
a ſalary of twenty-five thouſand pounds per an- 
num was ſettled on the Governor, and he was 
in the moſt poſitive and peremptory manner 
« prohibited from receiving any preſents or dona- 
« tion in any manner or on any account whatever; 
« and on his acceſſion 10 the government, Mr. Haſ- 
te tings, in the oftentation of his generoſity, had de- 
© clared, that this prohibition admitted neither of 
« refinement nor miſconſtruction, and, in his 
opinion, an oppoſition would be to ineur the 
gh penalty. ” 


Vol. III. page 79 
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« On. the 30th of March 1775, a petition was 
« laid before the Board, | ſetting forth that Khan 
« Teban Khan, then Phouſdar of Houghly, had 
c obtained chat office from the Governor, with a 
« ſalary of ſeventy-two thouſand rupees per an- 
„ num, and that the ſaid Phouſdar had given a 
receipt or bribe 10 the. patron of the city, to pay 
* him annually thirty- ſix thouſand rupees out of 
* the ſalary above mentioned. It being moved 
© that the petitioner ſhould be ordered to attend 
« the next day, to make good his charge, Mr. 
« Haſtings objected. to the motion, which being 
e nevertheleſs carried, the Governor declared that 
* he would not ſuffer a judicial enquiry. into his 
* conduct at the Board, of which he was Preſi- 
e dent, and diſſolved the meeting.” | 

Other ſums from various perſons, ariſing in the 
aggregate 10 4 vaſi amount, were acknowledged: by 
* Mr. Haſtings in his confidential diſpatches, doubtleſs 
« to guard againſt the eſfects of familar informations, 
© to be privalely received ; but, as the Goyernor 
“General alledged, ſubſequently converted to the Com- 
*© pany's e ,. This, however, did by no means ſa- 
* tisfattorily appear. As an apology for his original 
intention of concealment, he ſays : Having had 
* occaſion to diſburſe from my own caſh many 
* ſums, which, though required to enable me to 
execute the duties of my ſtation, I have omitted 
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to enter in my public accounts; and my own 
fortune being unequal to ſo heavy a charge, 1 
© have reſolved to reimburſe myſelf in the mode 
© moſt ſuitable to the ſituation of your affairs, by 
charging the ſame in my Durbar accounts of the 

« preſent year, and crediting them in a ſum pri- 


vately received. On the firſt ſuggeſtion of ſuſpi- 


e cion, as to the motives of this conduct, he profeſſed 
« to the Court of Directors, September 1775, that 
t jt 'was his fixed determination mof? fully and libe- 
i rally to explain every circumſtance.” Being called 
te pon by the Court, after a very long interval for 
« rþis promiſed explanation, he declared, that he had 
been prevented from the execution of this de/ien 
by a variety of more important occupations ; and 
© that the ſubmiſſion which his reſpect would have 
« enjoined him to pay to the command impoſed 


« upon him, was 4% to his recollection. 


*« But by far the moſt remarkable accuſation of 
this nature was preferred by the Rajah Nund- 
* comar to the Supreme Council in the month of 
« March 1775, of Various ſums amounting to 
*© many hundred thouſand rupees, received by the 
Governor General for offices and employments 
*corruptly diſpoſed of by him, and of this the 


* Rajah, who was a native Hindoo of the higheſt 


« rank, offered to produce incontrovertible evidence. 


© Inſtead of ſtating any thing in his defence, 
| 4 Mr. 
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Mr. Haſtings declared that he would not ſuffer 

* Nundcomar te appear before "ny Board as his ac- 

4 cuſer, and diſſolved the meeting.” _ 

I TI ſhall now ſhew, as conciſely as poſſible, the 
various miſrepreſentations which Mr. * * 

crouded into leſs than four pages, 

Iſt. He quotes one part of the clauſe in -the 
Regulating Act, which prohibits the receipt of 
Preſents by any Britiſh ſubject, on any account or 
pretence whatſoever, but omits the material words in 
the clauſe, for. his own uſe and behalf, He ſays, 
that Mr. Haſtings, ex bis acceſſion to the government 
declared, in the oftentation of bis generoſity, that this 
clauſe neither admitted of refinement nor miſcon- 
ſtruction. The fact is, that the declaration was 
not, nar could it he, made on his acceſſion to the go- 
perument, which was in April 1772. It was made 
in Auguſt 1774, the Act taking place the 1ſt day 
of that month; neither was it made in the oftenta» 
tion of his generofity, nor upon a point in which 
he had any perſonal concern, but upon the fol- 
lowing occaſion ;—The Nabob of Oude, Sujah 
Dowlah, made a preſent to a part of the Britiſh 
army of ten lacks of rupees, Mr, Haſtings im- 
mediately gaye his conſent to this money being 
received and divided; but upon inſpecting the 
Regulating Act of 1773, he wrote ta the Com- 
mander in Chief, that he had not the power to 
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authoriſe the diviſion of that preſent, the law be- 
ing fo clear as to admit “ neither of refinement 
nor miſconſtruction.” He therefore recommended 


that the money ſhould be received from Sujah 


Dowlah, that it ſhould remain a depoſit in the 


treaſury, and he promiſed to recommend to the 


Directors to allow the army to divide it. He did 
ſo in the ſtrongeſt manner, and the- Oy has 


been divided amongſt the troops. 


2d. He pays no attention to dates. His ſecond 
paragraph relates to a tranſaction which began on 
the 30th of March 1775 : his third, to tranſac- 


_ tions commencing in 1780, and ending in 1785, 


entirely unconnected with the former—his fourth 
paragraph relates to a tranſaction which com- 
menced the 11th of March 1775. This total diſ- 
regard of order is contrary to the practice of hiſto- 


. rians, and tends to render the whole account 


confuſed and perplexed, at the fame time that it 
leads his readers to entertain the moſt unfavour- 
able opinion of Mr. Haſtings. 

3d. By commencing with a garbled recital of 


the Act of 1773, and then going to his inſtances, 


his readers muſt conclude that Mr. Haſtings, in 
every inſtance, was charged with a breach of that 
Act; whereas, in fact, the Act had not paſſed 
when he was ſuppoſed to have received bribes 
from Nundeomar, and Khan Jehan Khan. The 

corruption 
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corruption would be the ſame, if the e 
true; but Mr. Belſham is either very artful or 
very careleſs in his mode of telling the ſlor r. 
4th. He merely ſtates, that when Nundcomar 
offered to produce incontrovertible pros of the cor- 
ruption of Mr. Haſtings, he refuſed to admit 
him, and diflolved the Council. By this garbled 
ſtatement, his readers are ſhamefully impoſed upon, 
and led very naturally to pronounce Mr. Haſtings 
guilty. Had Mr. Belſham told tbe whole truth, 
no ſuch concluſion could have been drawn by 
them. Mr. Haſtings expreſsly told Mr. Francis 
and his colleagues, that hey might examine Nund- 
comar in his abſence, and inſtitute any further 
proceedings they thought proper. Mr. Francis 
and his colleagues did examine Nundcomar, and, 
after hearing all he had to ſay, they aſked him if 
he had any further proofs to offer. Nundcomar al- 
ſerted that he had not, and withdrew. 
5th. Mr. Belſham omits to ſtate, that Nundeo- 
mar's examination was tranſmitted to England, 
where it was deemed fo utterly undeſerving of 
credit, that the Directors would neither file a bill 
againſt Mr. Haſtings, nor would they aſk him, 
whether the information was true or falſe, though 
he had offered to ſatisfy them on the points, 
on which he had been ſo injuriouſly arraigned, in 
any 
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any manner or * they might thi 1. _ to * 
feribe. 

6th. He gives the 9558 0 neten of the 
ſtory of Khan Jehan Khan, which expreſsly re- 
ſembled the preceding. Mr. Haſtings never did 


attempt to ſtop any enquiry into his'own conduct. 


He would not be preſent when a majority pro- 
ceeded to violences which the heat of. party alone 
could. have occaſioned. | 

7th. He quotes half a antes of a letter 
written by Mr. Haſtings, to the Directors in Sep- 
tember 1775 : © It is my fixed determination 
* fully and liberally to explain every circum- 


s ſtance,” He omits the following words: Of 


my conduct, on the points on which I have been 
* ſo injuriouſly arraigned, in any form or manner 
* you may pleaſe to preſcribe,” _ 

8th, He ſays, Being called upon for ibis pro- 


© miſed explanation, after a very. long interval, Mr. 


* Haſtings, in his anſwer, ſaid that he had been 
« prevented from the execution of this deſign by 
« a variety of more important occupations, and that the 
* ſubmiſſion which his reſpect would have enjoin- 
ed him to pay to the command impoſed upon 
* him, was /oft 10 his recollection.“ By this bold fal- 
lacy, he makes Mr. Haſtings guilty in the opi- 


nion of every man who believes this ſtatement, 


The 
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The Directors never did call upon him for any ex- 
planation of the tranſactions of 1775. They called 
upon him in March 1784, for the explanation of 
certain items in an account that he had tranſmitted 
to them in December 1782. There was a very 
ſhort delay in his anſwer, for their letter was writ- 
ten in March 1784 7o Benga!, and they received 
the anſwer in London in July 1785, yet for that 
Hort delay, Mr. Haſtings apologizes, by uſing the 
words quoted by Mr. Belſham. The words are 
highly proper, as applied 10 this tranſaction : but 
if the Directors vad called upon him for the 
explanation which he had promiſed in Septem- 
ber 1775, and if he had made ſuch à reply, to 
ſuch a requiſi Hom, he muſt have been either Ba o or 
inſane. | 
gth. After giving a garbled account of the ſtory 
of Khan Jehan Khan, Mr. Belſham fays that Mr. 
Haſtings received ““ other ſums to a vaſt amount.“ 
Why not ſay when theſe other ſums were received? 
By omitting to mention dates, his readers muſt 


conclude that theſe * other ſums were received 
in 1775, whereas they were in fact received be- 
tween the years 1780 and 1783. 5 


10th. Mr. Belſham fays, that Mr. Haſtings 

_ communicated the receipt of theſe © other ſums, 
* doubtleſs to guard againſt the effect of ſimilar 
* informations.“ This is a moſt uncharitable ſup- 

| | polition, 


C00 
poſition, and comes with a very ill grace from a 
man who complains with reaſon of the perſecution 
under which the Diſſenters have ſuffered. He 
adduces no fac in ſupport of his opinion, and the 
aſſertion itſelf. is utterly unfounded. Mr. Belſbam 
has done what he cenſures Mr. Burke for inya- 
riably doing: he has put a moſt invidious con- 
ſtruction, on a very meritorious action. 
11th. Mr. Belſham ſays, after ſpeaking of theſe 
e other. ſums,” — as an apology for concealment, 
“Mr. Haſtings told the Directors, that he had made 
various diſburſements for the public ſervice, . and 
© repaid himſelf by a ſum privately received.“ 
11 This is downright nonſenſe: but it is the non- 
| | ' ſenſe of Mr. Belſham, not of Mr. Haſtings. He 
| p quotes the preceding paſſage from a letter written 
| | by Mr. Haſtings i» Febrrary 1784. In December 
1782, Mr. Haſtings had told the Directors that 
[ he had received two hundred thouſand pounds for 
| their uſe, and had paid the money into their trea- 
i ſury. How then cou a letter, written in February 
| 1784, be an apology for concealing what he 
* had diſcovered in December 1782 ? The letter of 
. February 1784 ſtated, that he had received a 


i further ſum of thirty thouſand pounds, and had em- 
ployed it in defraying certain public expences, 
which he had incurred in the public ſervice, and 

| he 
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he tranſmitted a minute and particular account of 
thoſe public expences, leaving it to the Company 
to audit or to reject the accounts. 

Having now gone through the whole detail, l 
do take upon me to affirm, that no man who ever 
ſpoke, no man who ever wrote, went —.— 
Mr. Belſham in miſrepreſentation. | 

If Mr. Belſham wrote the paſlages himſelf on 
which I have commented, his conduct is inex- 
cuſable. If he looked into the ſtory of Nundco- 
mar or Khan Jehan Khan, as it appears on the 
records, which are alſo copied into the Eleventh 
Report of the Select Committee, he could not 
have publiſhed that miſerable, garbled, unfaithful 
ſtatement, which appears in his Memoirs, from any 
other motive than to injure an individual in the 
public opinion. If he looked at all into the do- 
cuments relative to the Preſents received by Mr. 
Haſtings for the uſe of the Company, between the 
years 1780 and 1783, he muſt have known, that 
a more malicipus or fallacious ſtatement; than 
that which he has printed, never was given to the 
world, and he has given it in the chene of an 
hiſtorian. | v 

I conclude, therefore, that on this „ ſubje of 
the Preſents, Mr, Belſham has not been at the 
pains to obtain any information of any kind: 1 
think it exceedingly poſſible, that as his Rohilla 
Hiſtory is taken from an anonymous pamphlet, 

M | ſuppoſed 


— 2 
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ſuppoſed to be written by Mr. Francis, this ac- 


oount of the Preſents is taken from ſome of thoſe 
libels with which the preſs abounded in the years 


1784 and 1786, when a very powerful faction in 


this country were filly enough to believe, that the 


ruin of Mr. Haftings was an object yo it was 


of importance to them to attain. 
When the affairs of India had attracted the at- 
tention of Parliament, of this country, and of 


Europe, it ſurely became the duty of an hiſtorian, 


either totally to paſs over, ſor a time, thoſe tranſac- 
tions which were the ſubject of a criminal trial, or 
to take eſpecial care that ſuch facts as he choſe to 
inſert in his Hiſtory were fairly ſtated. 

I muſt again repeat, that my ſole object, in the 
preceding remarks, has been to expoſe the igno- 
rance or the prejudices of the hiſtorian. There 


never has been an accuſation more thoroughly in- 


veſtigated in a Court of Juſtice, than that which 
was preferred againſt Mr. Haſtings, on this head 


of Mr. Belſham's Memoirs: it involved two queſ- 


tions totally diſtinct in their nature. The firſt 
was, that Mr. Haſtings had, in the year 1772, re- 
ceived conſiderable ſums of money for appoint- 
ments to offices, and had put the money into his 
own pocket. The ſecond, that he had received 
two hundred and thirty thouſand pounds between 
the years 1780 and 1783, in breach of the Act 
of 1773, which though he had ultimately applied 
«+ ta 


ns 
to the public ſervice, he intended at the time he 
received it, to convert to his own uſe—all < the 
rancour, the rage, and the revenge” of Mr. Burke, 
to uſe Mr: Belſham's words ; all the abilities of 
Mr. Fox; all the induſtry of the Counſel and 
the Solicitor, engaged by the Managers, were em- 
ployed for two years, and in a conſiderable part 
of a third, to ſupport the accuſation. The reſult 
is known. It would be idle therefore to enter into 
a defence of Mr. Haſtings, whoſe character is 
fully cleared by the ſolemn determination of his 
judges ; but it may be uſeful to expoſe to public 
view, the ignorance or the prejudices of Mr. 
Belſham. A reference to the Public Records, or 
to the Eleventh Report of the Select Committee, 
will prove the truth of my remarks. 

The next ſubje& upon which Mr. Haſtings falls 
under the laſh of Mr. Belſham, is for his conduct 
to Mahomed Reza Cawn.* It is very clear to me, 

that Mr. Belſham does not know who this man 
was, nor the offices that he had filled. | 

In the year 1765, when Lord Clive aſſumed the 
Duannee, Mahomed Reza Cawn was guardian 
of the perſon of the young Nabob of Bengal, and 
Miniſter of the country, Lord Clive continued 
him in thoſe offices, and he appointed him Nath 
Duan of the provinces, on the part of the India 


* Vol. III. p. 87. | 
M 2 Company. 
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Company. In other words, it was Lord Clive's 
opinion, that the revenues ſhould be collected, and 
juſtice adminiſtered to the natives, under the form 
of a Mahomedan government; and that no En- 


gliſhman ſhould interfere either in the collection of 


the revenues, or in the adminiſtration of civil and 


Criminal juſtice, beyond the boundaries of the 


mercantile factories of the Eaſt India Company. 
His Lordſhip moſt ſtrenuouſly adviſed his ſucceſſor, 
Mr. Verelſt, to follow the ſame ſyſtem ; and the 


| fact is, that from Auguſt 1765 to April 1772, Ma- 


homed Reza Cawn was the abolute n of 
Bengal. 

Mr. Belſham ſays. that, in this period, the ſe- 
curity of property was deſtroyed, and the Ze- 
mindars deprived of their eſtates; that groſs op- 
preſſions reduced the natives to deſpair, and that 
tamine and peſtilence in horrid combination deſo- 


lated the land. Such were the effects which Mr. 


Belſham ſuppofes to have been produced by the 


mal-adminiſtration of Mahomed Reza Cawn „ be- 


tween the years 1765 and 1772.“ | 
Mr. Haſtings found this perſon in the plenitude 
of power when he ſucceeded to the government 


in April 1772. Two days aſter his acceſhon, he 
received a public order from the Directors, to diſ- 
miſs Mahomed Reza Cawn from all his einploy- 


* Vol. I. p. 133. 
» ments, 
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ments, and a ſecret order, to ſeize his perſon, atid 
to convey him a priſoner to Calcutta, He was or- 
dered alſo to bring him to a trial; and to employ 
Nundcomar, who, as the Directors ſay, was, from 
his known enmity to Mahomed Reza Cawn, the 
moſt proper perſon to diſcover his enormities.* 

The Directors were induced to adopt theſe 
violent meaſures, from informations ſecretly tranſ- 

mitted to them by Nundeomar; he had aſſured 
them that Mahomed Reza Cawn had embezzled 
many millions of their property, and had made 
immenſe ſums by monopolizing rice during the 
famine. 
In the execution of theſe orders, Mr. Haſtings 
behaved with the utmoſt tenderneſs and del; cacy 
tothe fallen Miniſter. It was true he obeyed the 
orders; but he expreſſed, in a letter to Mahomed 
Reza Cawn, his concern for the taſk impoſed upon 
him, and his hope, that the reſult of the enquiry 
would prove his innocence. 

Mahomed Reza Cawn was brought unden a 
guard to · Calcutta. He lived, not in a priſon, ar 
Mr. Belſham ſays, but in one of his own country 
honſes, the beſt in the neighbourhood of Cal- 
cutta : he went where he pleaſed, and received 
viſits from every body, except the members of go- 
vernment, who being appointed his judges, Mr. 


Minutes of Evidence, page 1039. 
Haſtings 
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Haſtings conceived, could not with ur be al- 
lowed to viſit him. 

Nundcomar was his accuſer, and al the delay 
in the deciſion of his fate was ſolely imputable 10 
that man. Nundcomar was to produce the proofs. 
After a moſt laborious inveſtigation, Mahomed 
Reza Cawn was fully and honourably acquitted ; 
and ſo ſenſible was he of the obligations he owed 
to Mr. Haſtings, as repeatedly to declare, that to 
, his juſtice, penetration, and impartiality, he was in- 

debted for the preſervation of his life and honour. 
If fewearing could have effected his deſtruction, 
Nundcomar produced witneſſes amply ſufficient to 
deſtrey him. The Directors approved the deci- 
ſion, and reinſtated Mahomed Reza Cawn in two 
of his appointments, that of guardian to the Na- 
bob, and chief judge of the provinces, from which 
1 offices he was removed at the Nabob's expreſs 
I} defire, after he himſelf became of age, and was the 
father of many children; and when it was prepoſ- 
terous that one man ſhould retain the. appoint- 
[ ment / guardian of his minorily. 
It is ſomething ſingular that Mr. Belſham ſhould 
_ praiſe both Nundcomar and Mahomed Reza Cawn, 
though the former directly affirmed, in that letter 
which Mr. Francis delivered to the Board, that 

Mahomed Reza Cawn had defrauded the Com- 

pany of more than hree millions ſterling, and had 


wy ruined the country. Mr. Belſham him- 
| _ 4 
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ſelf adopts an opinion, which inevitably leads, 
though unknown to him, to that concluſion in 
its utmoſt extent, in his firſt volume, where he in- 
ſerts a long narrative, to prove the miſeries brought 
upon Bengal under the governments of Lord 


Clive, Mr. Verelſt, and Mr. Cartier—a period of 


ſeven years, during the whole of which time Ma- 
homed Reza Cawn poſſeſſed abſolute authority in 
all revenue concerns, and over the lives of ten 
millions of people; he was ſuppoſed to have ac- 
cumulated enormous wealth. Mr. Haſtings was 
to be both his oftenfible accuſer and judge; for 
Mahomed Reza Cawn was not tried in any court, 
but by Mr. Haſtings himſelf and his Council. 
The perſon he was directed to employ, in order to 
colle& evidence, was the avowed and bitter ene- 
my of Mahomed Reza Cawn, Nundeomar him- 
ſelf. The Directors, at the time they iſſued the 
order to employ this man, faid that they were 
aware of his bad character ; but as Mr. Haſtings 
knew him ſo well, they confided in him, to give 
Nundcomar no more influence than was neceffary 
ſor the purpoſe of bringing! Mahomed Rexa Conn 
to juſtice. 

When the enquiry was cloſed, Mr. Haſtings 
wrote a letter to the Directors, which is worthy the 
peruſal of any Gentleman who wiſhes to form a 
true opinion of this extraordinary caſe. I have ſe- 
lected the following paſſages from it; but the en- 
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tire letter is entered in the 997th page of the Mi 
nutes of Evidence on the Trial of Mr. Haſtings. 

ou will be pleaſed to recollect that the charge 
was general, without any ſpecification of ime, 
« Place, or perſons. I had neither witneſſes, nor 
e vouchers, nor materials of any - ſort to begin 
with: for theſe I relied chiefly on the abilities, 

c abilities, and active malignily. of Maha Raja 
' © Nundcomar, but not reſting wholly on his aid, 
* I took ſuch other precautions as were moſt likely 
* to produce informations againſt Mahomed Reza 
* Cawn, if his conduct had really merited that re- 
e turn from the people of this country. In con- 
cc currence with the Committee of Circuit at Coſ- 
* ſembazar, and with the Council here, I publiſh- 
ed adyertiſements, inviting all people to give 
information againſt ſuch as had contributed to 
« the diſtreſſes of the country in the time of the 
e famine, by the monopoly of grain; or any other 
* unfair practice on the wants and neceſſities of 
the people. I allowed all who had any thing 
4 to offer on theſe ſubjects, to have acceſs to me; 
. and although I had never much time to ſpare, I 
< patiently beſtowed many hours, and even days 
* of it, in addition to the multiplied, but indefi- 
© nite ſuggeſtions of Nundcomar. In a word, I 
omitted no means, which were conſiſtent with 
* my character, to bring the truth of this accuſa- 
* to blight, | 


* In 
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In the courſe of the enquiry, I proceeded with 
the moſt rigid impartiality, not ſuffering, I can, 
« ſafely ſay, the ſmalleſt bias to incline me. You 
will ſee with what materials I was furniſhed. I am 
4 ſorry to ſay, that ſome were collected with fo 
little decency, and regard to truth, as to make me 
& apprehenſive of the effects which they might have 
« produced on my character, had I not, in my own 
immediate conduct, invariably adhered to the 
a ſtricteſt rules of juſtice. My judgment was formed 

_ © with the ſame temper of mind, and I continue 
ein the perſuaſion that it will be found perfectly 
* conſiſtent with the evidence before me, which it 
* coſt me much labour and attention, in the midſt 
aof continued interruption, to collect from the 
records of near thirty different examinations.“ 


Notwithſtanding the conſciouſneſs which. 1 


poſſeſs of my own integrity, and the certainty 
that my conduct throughout this ungrateful bu- 
* fineſs will, on the moſt rigid ſcrutiny, do me 
« credit, yet I am not without my fears. I am 
aware of the violent prejudices, which were 
taken up at once againſt Mahomed Reza Cawn 
by all ranks of people, both here and at home; 
and am alſo aware, that in England, where the 
very name of enquiry flatters the paſſions, and 
© raiſes expectations of great and important de- 
* tections, the reſult may baffle thoſe expectations, 
* gnd turn the torrent of political clamour another 

N way. 
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« way. In many of the private letters which I re- 
« ceived from my friends in England, I was 
« warned to act with the greateſt caution in this 
. enquiry, as the confirmation of my credit with 
“the Public, and, forgive me for adding, with 

« your Honourable Court, depended upon it.” 
© 'The magnitude of the charges alledged againſt | 
« Mahomed Reza Cawn, his reputed wealth, and 
« the means which that afforded him, both of 
« ſuppreſſing evidence, and even of influencing 
his judges in his favour, and the natural conclu- 
« fron deducible from ſo many exaggerated atcuſations, 
. ©* rhat ſome part of them at leaſt was true, gave ad- 
« ditional force to theſe cautionary intimations, 
and made me fear for the conſequences ; not 
« only as they might affect my reputation, which 
© it has been the ſtudy of my life to maintain un- 
© blemiſhed, but as they might blaſt all my hopes 
from the continuance of your favour, which I 
* hold ſolely on the credit of my integrity.” 

Let any Gentleman compare the preceding rela- 
tion, which is taken from the moſt authentic ma- 
terials, with the following ſtatement by Mr. Bel- 
ſham. After giving an account of the trial and 

execution of Nundcomar, he thus proceeds: 

*The conduct of the Governor General, in 
relation to Mahomed Reza Cawn, a Muſſul- 


* Vol. III. page 87 and 8, 
| © man 
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<« man of the higheſt diſtinction, was ſcarcely leſs 
* extraordinary ; though to develope the ſecret 
« motives which led to it, would open a ſcene of 
* dark and complex intrigue, totally foreign to the 
« purpoſes of general hiſtory. This diſtinguiſhed 
« perſonage was, through the influence of the 
« Engliſh government, on the deceaſe of the late 
c Nabob, Meer Jaffier Ally Cawn, conſtituted 
Guardian of his children, and Adminiftrator or 
Regent of the Subadhary, during the minority 
of his ſon, Nudjebul Dowlah. As to his ge- 
* neral character, the late Preſident, Lord Clive, 
© in his letter to the Supreme Council of July 3d, 
« 1766, ſays, it is with pleaſure I acquaint you, 
that the more I ſee of Mahomed Reza Cawn, 
the ſtronger is my conviction of his honour and 
c moderation. Alſo the Prefident and Council, in 
* their diſpatch to the Court of Directors, June 
41767, ſay, Mahomed Reza Cawn has purſued 
the Company's intereſt with ſteadineſs and dili- 
« gence. His abilities qualify him to perform the 
« moſt important ſervices : and the Court of Di- 
s rectors, in their letter of February 1768, ſay, 
« We muſt, in juſtice to Mahomed Reza Cawn, 
e expreſs the high ſenſe we entertain of his abili- 
ties, and of the indefatigable attention he has 
« ſhewn in the execution of the truſt "repoſed in 
him. Nevertheleſs the cabals of his enemies 
< after a time ſo far prevailed, that the Court of 
N 2 Directors 
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Directors tranſmitted orders to deprive Maho- 
«© med Reza Cawn of his office, and to inſtitute 
& an enquiry into his conduct. In conformity to 
© his ſecret inſtructions, Mr. Haſtings cauſed this 
«* Miniſter to be arreſted in the city of Moorſheda- 
bad, and to be brought down to Calcutta, where 
he was, by various artifices of delay, kept in priſon 
&* for two years. At length, being brought to 
trial, he was completely and honourably acquit- 
* of the charges brought againſt him.“ 

By whom were thoſe artifices of delay practiſed of 
which Mr. Belſham ſpeaks ? Not by Mr. Haſtings, 
but by Nundcomar. Never was ſo entire, nor 
ſo dangerous a power entruſted to an individual 
as to Mr. Haſtings. He was to diſplace a Mi- 
. niſter who had enjoyed a ſalary of more than one 
hundred thouſand pounds a year for ſeven. years, 
and abſolute power over the perſons and properties 
of ten millions of people ; a man who was ſuppoſed 
to have defrauded the Company to an immenſe 
amount, and to have aggravated the horrors of a a2 
general famine. By whom were theſe ſuſpicions 
of Mahomed Reza Cawn infuſed into the minds 
of the Directors? By Nundcomar—by Colonel Dow 
 —by Mr. Bolts—by Mr. Holwell—by Mr. James 
Macpherſon, and by a variety of other perſons.— 
Strange indeed has been the fate of Mr. Haſ- 
tings!!! By Nundcomar, Mr. Haſtings was accuſed | 
of acquitting Mahomed Reza Cawn, for a bribe 

of 
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of ten lacks of rupees. -By Mr. Bel ſham he is ac- | 
cuſed of having moſt cruelly oppreſſed Mahomed 


Reza Cawn, although the ſame Mr. Belſbam has, 
in his it volume, charged Mahomed Reza Cawn 
as the author of the famine of 1770, and as the 
cauſe of all thoſe miſeries which he ſuppoſes were 
brought upon Bengal between the years 1765 and 
177211! By the ſame Mr. Belſham, who, in 55 


third volume, gives Mahomed Reza Cawn a very. 


high character a character which I believe he 


well deſerved. The error which Mahomed Reza 


Cawn committed was, in over ſtating the value of 
the Bengal revenues to Lord Clive in the year 
1765 : but, except he had been a very rapacious 
man indeed, his appointments were ſo large, as to 
preclude him from even a wiſh to increaſe his for- 
tune by peculation. Suppoſe Mr. Belſham had 
been a Director in the year 1771, and ſuppoſe 
him to entertain he opinions which are to be found 
in his firſt volume, he muſt have joined in a vote 
for diſmifling Mahomed Reza Cawn, and in an- 
other vote for bringing him to a public trial. Yet 
ſo charitable is this Gentleman, that he imputes 
the conduct of the Directors to intrigue, and to 
the preyalence of the Sulivan party over that 'of 
Lord Clive. But by whatever motives the Direc- 


tors were actuated, Mr. Haſtings was no party to 


the buſineſs; he received orders of a moſt deli- 
cate and important nature, which it was his duty 
to 


tm) 


to obey. He was to procure information againſt 
a public Miniſter, through the agency of the moſt 
abandoned of mankind, and then he was to fit as 
@ judge, and to acquit or condemn that public 
Miniſter, upon information ſo procured. He was 
to conceal the orders that he received, and to ſuſtain 
the odium of apparently taking into his confidence 
a man for whom he was known to entertain the 
moſt - unfavourable opinion, and whoſe treachery 
to the Company he had himſelf detected in the 
year 1702. 

To thoſe who read and believe Mr. Belſham, it 
muſt appear indeed extraordinary, that Mr. Haſ- 
tings, when ſpeaking of Mahomed Reza Cawn, 
in the late Houſe of Commons, ſhould have faid, 
« Tam ſure his ſentiments for me are thoſe of 
« gratitude and affection.” To all who know 
the tranſactions, Mahomed Reza Cawn muſt in- 
deed have appeared the moſt baſe and ungrateful 
of men if he had not entertained and expreſſed, 
as he often did, the warmeſt ſentiments of reſpect, 
gratitude, and affection for Mr. Haſtings. 

In reply to Mr. Belſham's remarks on the Ma- 
ratta war, * all I ſhall ſay 3s, that it has been 
proved beyond all poſſibility of doubt or cavil, that 
the war was a meaſure of the King's Miniſters 
and the Court of Directors: the merit of the 


* Page go to 119. 
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peace belonged ſolely to Mr. Haſtings, and by 
that peace he laid the foundation of the confede- 
racy which Lord Cornwallis ſo ſucceſsfully formed 
againſt Tippoo Sultaun. If Mr. Belſham had read 
(which I am ſure he never has) any authentic 
hiſtory of the Maratta war, he would have ſeen 
that no man more ſtrongly diſapproved of it in its 
origin, than Mr. Haſtings ; that when e became a 
party to it, he was juſtified by the clear and deciſive 
orders of the Court of Directors; and that in the 
war he had one, and only one odject—to coun- 
teract the deſigns formed by France, for the de- 
_ ſtruction of the Britiſh power in India. Of the 
nature of thoſe deſigns, the period when they 

were formed, the manner in which they would be 
put into execution, Mr. Haſtings was fully in- 
formed, through the medium of the King's Am- 
baſſador at Paris, the preſent Earl of Mansfield; 
and if Mr. Belſham had ever read the ſtrong, 
clear, and decifive evidence which that Nobleman 


delivered in Weſtminſter Hall upon this point, he 
would have known that Mr. Haſtings needed no 


further juſtification for the part which he took in 
the Maratta war. 

The next point which Mr. Belſham takes up, 
is the ſtory of Cheyt Sing. As this caſe formed 
one of the articles on which Mr, Haſtings was 
tried and acquitted, it would be idle and inde- 
cent to go into the merits of the cauſe. I ſhall 
| 5 | 8 therefore 


| 
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therefore follow the rule I adopted, relative to the 
Preſents, and merely ſhew how grofsly ignorant 
or prejudiced Mr. Belſham has been. 

After giving his own account of the riſe of the 
Maratta war, and its progreſs to the year 1780, he 
fays, © the Bengal government ſoon found itſelf 
« reduced to the extremeſt neceſſity for money 
« to defray the enormous expences of its complex 
© and extended operations. Rolling his baleful 
* eyes around, the Governor General at Age 
* fixed them on Benares. 

Aſter ſtating the meaſures by which Cheyt Sing 
became our ſubject, he again ſays—* In the year 
1777, the Rajah had the mortification to give 
* great and mortal offence to the Governor Gene- 
«© ral—an offence, however; unintentional, for 
* which his final ruin only could atone.” | 
Mr. Belſham narrates the nature of thetranſ- 
action, which appeared to give ſuch high of- 
fence to Mr. Haſtings, nmely that Cheyt Sing ſent 
a Vakel to compliment General Clavering on his 
ſuppoſed acceſſion to the government, and he pro- 
ceeds as follows: The affront thus offered to 
« him appears to have rankled i Hh proud and 
© malignant mind, till he found a fit opportunity 
“for gratifying his dire revenge. Conſcious of 
his unlimited and uncontroulable power, the Go- 

* vernor General propoſed in Council, July gth, 
F< 778, (Sir John Clavering veg now deccafed) - 

that 
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e that the Rajah of Benares ſhould conſent to the 
<« eſtabliſhment of three battalions of Sepoys, to 
be raiſed at his own expence.” 

In the preceding paſſages, if Mr. Belſlam has 
not exactly copied the words contained in the 
charge delivered by Mr. Burke to the late Houſe 
of Commons, he has certainly done 1t very near- 
ly, and has preſerved all the malignity and falſe- 
hood of the charge. The following reply, made 
by Mr. Pitt to this part of the Benares c is 
_equally applicable to Mr. Belſham. 

The ſecond part of the charge was intitled, 
* Deſigns of Mr. Haſtings to ruin the Rajah of 
* Benares ; and it was ſtated in the charge, that 
„as ſoon as Mr. Haſtings found himſelf in a 
* majority at the Council, by the deaths of Ge- 
* neral Clavering and Colonel Monſon, he ſud- 
* denly made uſe of his power to enforce the 
demand of an extraordinary ſubſidy from Cheyt 
< Sing, in order to furniſh himſelf with the means 
of wreaking his vengeance on that Prince. He 
*« deſired the Houſe to pauſe for a moment, and 
d to conſider the full force of the inſinuation con- 
* tained in theſe words. Could there be a more 
malignant charge brought againſt a man than 
* that which he had juſt ſtated? Was it not of 
* ſuch a nature, that all hearing it, muſt neceſ- 
4 farily conclude, that it was the intention of the 


O © accuſer - | 
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« accuſer to imprefs the minds of men with an 
opinion that this act of Mr. Haſtings was the 
<« effect of a wanton and deliberate malice, long 
« bent on an act of cruelty and injuſtice, to which 


he gave vent on the very firſt opportunity. 


« He ſhould not lay any ſtreſs on the circum- 
<« ſtance of Mr. Haftings having been in poſſeſ- 
* fjon of a majority in the Council from the death 
« of Colonel Monſon, which happened long be- 


fore: all which would be neceſſary for him to 


«© remind the Committee of, as a complete anti- 
« dote to every unfavourable - impreſſion which 


cc the unwarrantable acrimony of the charge might 


cc have given riſe to, was, that two days before 
cc the reſolution for exacting the five lacks of ru- 
„ pecs from Cheyt Sing had been propoſed in the 
Council, Mr. Haſtings had received an account 


of the breaking out of the French war. To 


© have paſſed over ſuch a circumſtance as this, ſo 
*-ftriking and ſo obvious, and to diſcover a motive 
*© ſo baſe and dibolical as that which he had 
* imputed to Mr. Haſtings, could only be ac- 
«counted for on principles extremely injurious to 
«the candour and integrity of the Honourable 
«Gentleman, or elſe by ſuppoſing that the labo- 
* rious and pertinacious attention which diſtin- 
« ouithed his conduct in every other part of this 
& proceeding was, in the preſent inſtance, more 
8 * unfortu- 
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« unfortunately for himſelf than for Mr. Haſtings; 
« ſomewhat off his guard.“ 

An hiſtorian acts moſt unpardonably, who re- 
preſents any circumſtance falſely, and he is fill 
more culpable if the circumſtance involves either 
the national character or the reputation of an in- 
dividual. 

It is true, as Mr. Belſham ftates, that on the oth 
of July 1778, Mr. Haſtings propoſed, that Cheyt 
Sing ſhould be required to furniſh military aid to 
the Company. It is alſo true, which My. Belſham 
does not flate, that this was one of a great variety 
of meaſures propoſed by Mr. Haſtings, on the gth 
of July 1778, in conſequence of the news re- 
ceived two days before, of war having been declared 
between Great Britain and France. Is there any 
diſtinction in this inſtance to be drawn between 
Mr. Belſham and Mr. Burke ? 

Mr. Belſham has even ventured to go one ſtep 
beyond Mr. Burke in miſrepreſentation. He ſays, 
that the demand of military aid was vigorouſly 
oppoſed by Mr. Francis and Mr. Wheler. This 
is not the fact. The demand was agreed to, and 
paſſed unanimoufly. The Rajah promiſed obedi- 
ence, afterwards demurred, and in conſequence 
of that demur, Mr. Haſtings propoſed to adopt 
| ſtrong meaſures. Then it was, and not before, that 


* Pebrett's Debates, June 1th, 1786, 
O2 Mr, 
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Mr. Francis and Mr. Wheler differed in opinion. T 
am ſure there is no ſtateſman, nor any man of ſound 
judgment, who can diſcover any thing like com- 
mon ſenſe in any part of Mr. Francis's conduct 
throughout the Benares bufineſs. In July 1778, 
Mr. Haſtings propoſed to increaſe the army very 
conſiderably, to equip a marine force for the de- 
fence of the Bay of Bengal, to complete the works 
of Fort William, to embody the Militia, to ſend a a 
ſupply of treaſure to Madras, and to adviſe the 
immediate ſiege of Pondicherry, to take all the 
French ſettlements in Bengal, and the ſhips in 
the river. Amongſt the variety of. reſolutions was, 
one to require from Cheyt Sing to bear his proportion 
of the additional expence which would be incur- 
red by the war. The motion paſled unanimouſly, 
though Mr. Francis in converſation expreſſed ſome 
doubts as to our right to make the demand. 
Theſe doubts Mr. Haſtings treated with the re- 
ſpect which was due to any thing ſaid by one of 
his colleagues; and he recorded it as his opinion, 
that we poſſeſſed the right inherent in every go- 
vernment, of calling upon its ſubjects for extra- 
ordinary aids, on extraordinary emergencies, and 
that we were not precluded from exerciſing that 
right by any agreements between the Eaſt India 
Company and Cheyt Sing. r cert 

In 1779, the demand was again renewed ; again 
it paſſed wnanimoryly; Cheyt Sing again demurred, 
4 2h Fl 
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and Mr. Francis oppoſed the meaſures which Mr. 
Haſtings preferred to enforce the demand. 

In 1780, the demand-was again repeated ; again 
it paſſed 1nanimornfly ; again Cheyt Sing demur- 
red. Mr. Haſtings then propoſed to fine him 
ten thouſand: pounds. Mr. Francis faid, © I ac- 
* quieſce, though I hope the threat will be ſut- 
« cient,” as in truth it was, for the fine never was 
levied : yet Mr. Belſham has the boldneſs to aſ- 
ſert, that © the Governor General, of lis own au- 
* thority, impoſed upon him an additional fine or 
* mulct of ten thouſand pounds.” 

The diſtinction between Mr. Haſtings and Mr. 
Francis, throughout all this buſineſs of Cheyt 
Sing, is perfectly clear, The former entertained 
no doubts as to the right of the Britiſh govern 
ment to demand military aid from Cheyt Sing in 
war, conſequently the conduct of the Rajah ap- 
peared highly contumacious to him. Mr. Francis 
did entertain doubts as to the right, and ſteered 
a middle courſe, He agreed to the demands, but 
objected to every meaſure propoſed in the two 
firſt years for enforcing the demands. In the third 

year he wholly concurred. To a man. of common 
- ſenſe it muſt be clear, that if the demands were un- 
juſt, Mr. Francis ought never to have given his 
conſent to them. If founded in juſtice, the re- 
ſiſtance of Cheyt Sing was culpable. 

I ſhall not purſue this ſubject further. The 

whole 
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whole Benares ſtory, as related by Mr. Belſham, is 
taken from the charge originally preſented by Mr. 
Burke to the late Houſe of Commons: every 
ſyHable of it has been fully diſproved in Weſtmin- 
ſter Hall. 

Mr, Belſham next proceeds to the. Begums of 
Oude. Here he obſerves, * © It muſt ſuffice, for 
« this is not a profeſſed hiſtory of the adminiſtra- 
* tion of Mr. Haſtings, to touch or ny a few 
leading points of this two fertile topic.” 

Mr. Belſham could not undoubtedly be expect- 
ed to give a complete hiſtory of the adminiſtra- 
tion of Mr. Haſtings ; but, however ort his 
account, it ought, as far as it did go, to be rue. 
This fubje&t of the Begum having alſo undergone 
a moſt minute inveſtigation, which has ended fo 
honourably for Mr. Haſtings, I ſhall content my- 
felf by barely expoſing the ee of 
Mr. Belſham. | 

After miſtating every circumſtance, without ex- 
ception, of the hiſtory of Oude, confounding dates, 
and garbling letters, he ſays ; + But the heart of 
Mr. Haſtings never, in any inſtance, counteract- 
«ed the defigns of his head, and the wretched 
ec inhabitants of Oude were deſtined to ſee yet 
greater abominations than theſe. 


* Vol. III. page 137. 
+ Vol. III. page 143. 
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The mother and wife of the late Nabob kept 
e their court at the city of Fyzabad, where, aſter 
the cuſtom of the Eaſt, they lived in much mag- 
* nificence, having the charge of educating the 
numerous offspring of the deceaſed Sovereign, 
and of maintaing a houſehold, conſiſting of two 
* thouſand perſons. To ſupport this vaſt expence, 
the Nabob had left them a large proportion of 
his treaſures, and had ſettled upon them Jaghtres 
< ſuitable to their high rank and dignity, and to the 

importance of the traſt committed to them.” 
Mr. Beltham may quote authorities for the pre- 
ceding aſſertions. But where thoſe authorities can- 
not juſtify an hiſtorian for inſerting a - paſſage 
directly contrary to truth in every line of it, it will 
be no defence to Mr. Belſham to ſay, that Mr. 
Sheridan and Mr. Burke had miſled him. "Thoſe 
gentlemen were Members of Parliament, orators, 
and impaſſioned in the caufe they had undertaken. 
I have a right therefore to ſay, that any hiftorian 
who credits Mr. Sheridan or Mr. Burke, on a ſub- 
ject ſubmitted 'to examination before a Court of 
_ Juſtice, muſt be a mere tool of a party. Each aſ- 
fertion in the paſſage that I have quoted has been 
proved to be falſe. The Begums had not the charge 
of educating the numerous offspring of Sujah 
Dowlah. One of theſe Begums was the mother ; the 
other the wife of Sujah Dowlah. The latter had 
but one ſon, the preſent Nabob ; ſhe hated and 
| deteſted, 
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deteſted, as was mme . the ileginimate 


offspring of her huſband, and never did trouble 
herſelf about them. The old Begum, the mother 
of Sujah Dowlah, was a woman of a high and 
an imperious ſpirit. She had a moderate ſettle- 
ment made upon her in the life-time of her own 
huſband, the father of Sujah Dowlah.. Her ſon 
left her no power, but ſhe ſtruggled hard to obtain 
power in the year 1778, and was diſappointed. 
It is not true that the two Begums, or either of 
them, had the charge of maintaing a houſehold 
conſiſting of two thouſand perſons, or that they 
had any concern with them. To ſupport theſe 
perſons, whoſe numbers are greatly exaggerated, 


the preſent Nabob allowed the ſum of forty thou- 


fand rupees, or four thouſand pounds ſterling a 
year, which Major Gilpin faid was fully ſufficient, 


provided it had been regularly paid. 


It 1s not true that to ſupport this vaſt expence, 
the Nabob left the Begum a vaſt proportion of 
his treaſures. The fact is, that he died without a 
will; or if any will was made, the Begum ſe- 
creted it. + 

It 1s not true that Sujah Dowlah ſettled Jaghires 
upon the Begums ſuitable to their high rank and 
dignity, and to the importance of the truſt com- 
mitted to them. The Jaghires were ſettled by the 
e Nabob, on whom his father left the two 
Begums, 
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n his concubines, his children, and his em- 
pire entirely dependent. 
It may ſeem ſtrange to Mr. Belſham, yet I af: 
ſure him it is true, that though the paſſage which 
he has quoted is inſerted almoſt verbatim in Mr. 
Burke's. charges though Mr. Burke and Mr; 
Sheridan had-the bolneſs to maintain the truth of 
it in Weſtminſter Hall, they nemſelves produced 
the evidence; which fully difproved every line of 
it. Is this an example for an hiſtorian to follow? 

I have given one ſpecimen of Mr. Belſham's ac- 
curacy, and ſhall ſtop here. The remainder of 
his narrative is taken either from the charges de- 
livered by Mr. Burke, or from the ſpeeches of Mr. 
Sheridan, which, however amuſing at the ene 
are now conſigned to oblivion. | 

In the cloſe of his hiſtory of the e en 
of Mr. Haſtings, Mr. Belſham ſays, © The Go- 
« yernor perceiving his influence in the Council 
* loſt, knowing his reputation at home to be 
greatly in the wane, and fearing moſt probably 
a diſgraceful diſmiſſion, now. thought it expedi- 
« ent to reſign the government. On his arrival 
„in England, he was, after a long previous in- 
« veſtigation of his numerous delinquencies, moſt 
« deſeryedly impeached at the Bar of the Houſe 
of Lords, by the Commons of Great Britain, 
of high crimes and miſdemeanours, 1 in the exe- 


© cution of his office.” | : 
= | | This 
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This paſſhge contains two affertions, which are di- 


rectly oppoſite to fact, and affords additional proof 


that there is no man in the kingdom lefs qualified 
for the taſk of an hiſtorian than Mr. Belſham. 

In the month of February 1783, Mr. Haſtings 
wrote to the Court of Directors, that as the ſeene 


| of warfare in which they had been fo long en- 


gaged, appeared to be drawing to a cloſe, it was 
his firm determination to quit India as ſoon as he 


had allowed a ſufficient time for the arrival of 


his ſucceſſor, and he defired that a ſucceſſor might 
be immediately appointed. It was at that time 
his intention to have left Bengal early in 1784 ; 
but the earneſt and preſſing ſolicitations of the 
Nabob of Oude induced him to remain one year 


longer, and to proceed to Oude, where he formed 


an arrangement with the Nabob, which was highly 
approved of in England, and is continued with 
very little variation at this moment. 

In September 1784, he heard of the defeat of 
Mr. Fox's bill, and received the ſtrongeſt aſſurances 
from England, that it was the intention of the 
ſucceeding Minifters to afford him the fulleft 
ſupport. Theſe aſſurances had no effect peace 


was reſtored to India; and on the 1ft of February 


1785, two years from the time that he had writ- 
ten for a ſucceſſor, he quitted Bengal, leaving the 


government in charge of the ſenior member of 


Council, Sir John Macpherſon, until his ſfucceffor 
| ſhould 
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ſhould” arrive.—On the 17th of February 1785, 
the Directors did comply with his requeſt, ex- 
preſsly ſtating that the ſucceſſor was appointed in 
conſequence of his own deſire. At the ſame time, 
the DireQtors unanimouſly tranſmitted to him their 
thanks for his long, able, and faithful ſervices. 
Still further to mark their reſpect for him, they left 
the time of his quitting the government to hitiiſolf, 
in any ſhip that ſhould ſail in the following ſeaſon; 
but theſe arrangements became unneceflary, as 
Mr. Haſtings had left Bengal ſeventeen days be- 
fore the Directors nominated a ſueceſſor in En- 
gland. If Mr. Fox's bill had paſſed, Mr. Haſtings 
undoubtedly might have expected a difſgraceftil 
diſmiſſion. To have added more than two millions 
ſterling a year to the public reyenues, to have 
preſerved India againſt the powerful cothbinations 
formed for its deſtruction, and. to be beloved and 
reſpected both by the natives and the Britiſh ſub- 
jets whom he had preſided over ſo long, would, 1 
am ſure, have had no influence in Mr. Fox's de- 

termination, while he was blindly led, by a man 
ſo wild, and fo malignant as Mr. Burke, If, 
therefore, the reſignation of Mr. Haſtings had 
taken place in the ſummer of 1784, Mr. Betfham 
might have aſcribed it with ſome degree of reaſon, 
to the dread of a diſgraceful diſmiſſion: but if 
Mr. Belſham attended to dates, or if he knew any 
thing of the ſubject on which he writes with ſo 
P 2 mucu 
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much confidence, it would be needleſs to inform 
im, that the failure of Mr. Fox's bell was known 
in Bengal in the month of Auguſt 1784. 
His ſecond aſſertion is equally void of founda- 
Mr. Haſtings arrived in London on the 7th of 
June 1785, and was received with the moſt flat- 
"tering marks of diſtinction, both by his Majeſty's 
Miniſters and the Court of Directors. 
The idea of an impeachment could banks. -at 
that time have entered into the head of any hu- 
man being. Mr. Burke, it is true, did give no- 
tice that he meant in the following Seſſion, to 
inſtitute an enquiry into the conduct of Mr. Haſ- 
tings; ; and it is my firm belief, from what I have 
fince heard, that the ſubject would have been at 
reſt for ever, if Mr. Haſtings had thought it con- 
ſiſtent with his character to paſs by this notice 
without obſervation. When the Parliament met 
in January 1786, I aſked Mr. Burke, at the de- 
fire of Mr. Haſtings, whether he meant to carry 
| his intention into effect, or to abandon it. He 
replied, that he ſhould follow the example of the 
Duke of Parma, and not communicate his plans 
to an enemy. Mr. Fox was more open. He 
affirmed, that if Mr. Burke abandoned the de- 
ſign, others would take it up. Subſequent to 
this converſation, in Parliameny, a meeting of the 


Portland party, was held at ae houſe, 
where 
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Where the queſtion was fully diſeuſſed, and iu uns | 
at length determined that Mr. Burke ſhould be 
ſupported, though many diſliked the proſecution, 
and amongſt the reſt the late Earl of Guilford. 
This buſineſs therefore commenced, as I. preſume 
former impeachments have commenced, merely 
upon party principles. The Tories impeached the 
Earl of Portland, Lords Halifax and Orford, in the 
reign of King William. The Whigs impeached Lord 
Oxford, in the reign of George the Firſt, and at 
both times the plan was ſettled, undoubtedly as in 
the late impeachment, nn to its W propoſed 
in Parliament.” 
II Mr. Belſham at all N how the proceedings 
were carried on, he would hardly venture to ſtate, 
as he has done, that © after a Jong previous era- 
&« mination of his numerous delinquencies, Mr. Haſ- 
* tings was deſervedly impeached.“ That the 
moment the Houſe of Commons ſaw ground for 
accuſation, they determined to accuſe, would have 
been proper enough, if Mr. Belſham had fo ſtated 
it; but it can ariſe from a prejudice as rancorous 
as Mr. Belſham deſeribes Mr. Burke's to be, to 
put it in the malignant and fallacious manner that 
he has done. It was repeatedly obſerved by Lord 
Thurlow, and Lord Loughborough too, that the 
accuſations in various- inſtances were ſo unfound- 
ed, ſo directly oppoſite to fact, that it was morally 
impoſſible ſo great a body as the Houſe of Com- 
mons 
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mons could have voted them, had they previouſſy 
conſidered them. Theſe judges did not blame 
the Houſe nor the Managers for preferring ſuch 
unfounded accuſations, but imputed them either to 
the ignorance, or the too forward zeal of the agents 
they employed. They well knew that the Houſe 
of Commons had only determined the great queſ- 
tion of impeachment in the firſt inftance, that 
the remainder was a matter of detail which in 
| the nature of things muſt be confided to other 
hands. As the articles preferred againſt Mr. Haſ- 
tings are preciſely in the ſtyle, and in many in- 
ſtances, even in the words of Mr. Belſham's 
Hiſtory, I muſt fay, that at leaſt the agents were 
as credulous, and as uninformed as Mr. Weithin 
himſelf. 

As I do not chuſe to follow the example of 
Mr. Belſham, who hazards the ſtrongeſt aſſertions 
without proof, I ſhall conciſely ſtate of what na- 
ture that proceeding was, which Mr. Belſham 
calls a long previous examination © of the nu- 
* merous crimes and delinquencies of Mr. Haſ- 
< tings.” 

On the 11th of February 1786, Mr. Burke 
commenced the attack. Between that day and 
the 6th of April, the debates were exceedingly 
violent, and the majority concurred with Mr. Pitt 
in completely juſtifying Mr. Haſtings upon various 
n relative to the Maratta war, the negocia- 

tions 
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tions with the Mogul, and upon other ſubjects 
which Mr. Belſham has deemed highly repreben- 
fible. All the acrimony and violence of party was 
diſplayed, and Mr. Pitt was directly accuſed of a 
determination to ſcreen Mr. Haſtings from * 
nifſhment. +» 

On the 4th of April and the este days, Mr. 
Burke pretented his Charges, twenty-two in num- 
ber. On eight of theſe only a ſeparate queſtion was 
put, and all the reft were abandoned. If Mr. Bel- 
ſham does not know the nature of each queſtion, I 
ſhall tell him what it was. That in a charge, Be- 
nares for inſtance, there was contained matter for 
impeachment. When theſe eight queſtions had 
been carried, the Charges were referred to a Com- 
mittee, who framed them into twenty articles of im- 
peachment. Theſe were voted by the Houſe without 
the examination of a ſingle moment. A debate arofe 
on the 9th of May, whether the firſt fix ſhould be 
received then, or that day fix months : in other 
words, whether Mr. Haſtings ſhould, or ſhould not, 
be impeached. The queſtion was carried by one 
hundred and ſeventy- ſeven againſt ninety-one, that 
they ſhould e be read, and the impeachment was 
voted the next day. The ſeventh article paſſed with- 
out any remark, though Mr. Pitt had violently op- 
poſed it when firſt brought forward, and the re- 
maining thirteen articles were voted before they 
were printed, conſequently no one Member, the 
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Committee excepted, ever read a line of them. 
From this plain relation it is clear, that Mr. Bel- 
ſham is totally miſtaken, when he ſays that Mr. 
Haſtings was impeached after a long previous ex- 
amination. I do not wiſh to dwell-longer upon 
this ſubject, nor do I mean to caſt a reflection 
upon the laſt Houſe of Commons, or upon any 
individual Member of it, but to expoſe the * 
rance, and prejudice of the hiſtorian. 

Mr. Belſham concludes: his narrative of Bengal 
tranſactions, by giving a character of Mr. Haſtings. 
It is perfectly true, as Mr. Belſham ſays, that 
Mr. Haſtings © was daring in the conception, and 
& ardent in the proſecution of his deſigns ; fertile 
*in reſources, and relying with confidence, and 
© even * pride in the ſtrength of his own ge- 
* nius.” In every other particular, the character 
is unjuſt in the higheſt degree. Its injuſtice can 
be fully proved by an appeal to facts of general 
notoriety ; and the true way to refute Mr. Bel- 
ſham will be, to ſhew in what fituation Bengal 
was when Mr. Haſtings ſucceeded to the govern- 
ment in April 1772—in what fituation he left it 
in February 1785, and what difficulties he had to 
encounter during his adminiſtration. In April 
1772, the total annual reſources of Bengal ſcarcely 
exceeded three millions ſterling, and the 1 
balanced the expenditure. 

Such is the account which Mr. Belſham himſelf 


gives.—In 1785, the total annual reſources were 
| | five 
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_ five millions five hundred thouſand pounds; and 
the foreign connections of Bengal, inſtead of be- 
ing a clog upon the Company, as they had been. 
prior to his government, were a ſource of infinite 
advantage. From 1774 to 1776, he had to en- 
counter a decided oppoſition ; and from 1783 to 
1786, he experienced every degree of oppoſition 
in England, though he was continued by ſucceſſive 
re-appointments in the government of Bengal. The 
American war involved us with France, Spain, 
and Holland, and the moſt powerful efforts were 
made by France to regain the conſequence ſhe 
once poſſeſſed in India. Theſe efforts were ſuc- 
ceſsfully oppoſed by Mr. Haſtings ; and at the 
cloſe of a war, unexampled either for. public cala- 
mities, or the loſs of empire by Great Britain, peace 
was reſtored to India without the loſs of territory: 
on the contrary, the Britiſh. Miniſter, Lord Lanſ- 
done, was enabled to preſerve two valuable iſlands 
in the Weſt Indies, by reſtoring to Frace the ſettle- 
ments which we had wreſted from her in India dit: 
ring the war. Such was the rt of Mr. Haſtings's 
adminiſtration, which fully entitled him to the name 
beſtowed upon by him Mr. Pitt, who called him, 
The Saviour of India,” and juſtified thoſe alſo who 
have denominated him, „The Chatham af the 
_« Faſt,” Mr. Belſham, in giving 4is character 
of Mr. Haſtings ſays, that for“ thirteen years he 
was the .ſcourge of the Eaft.? Shall we credit 
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Mr. Belſham, a private Gentleman, living in the 
inland town of Bedford, or the perſons who were 
ſubject to ſo ſevere a ſcourge. for ſo many years? 
On the departure of Mr. Haſtings from Ben- 
gal, the army, the gentlemen in the civil ſervice, 
and the Britiſh inhabitants of Calcutta, gave the 
| moſt unequivocal proofs of their ſenſe of his pub- 
lic ſervices, and private character, 
While his trial was depending, the natives of 
every deſcription in Bengal, Bahar, and Oriſſa, 
Benares, Oude, and Furruckabad, requeſted Lord 
Cornwallis to tranſmit to England teſtimonials 
expreſſive of their ſenſe of his conduct to them. 
The acquittal has been received throughout 
India with univerſal ſatisfaction and pleaſure ; 
congratulatory letters have been ſent to Mr. Haſ- 
tings from all quarters. | 

A man has governed India for thirteen years, 
greatly. to the advantage of the Public, and to the 
general ſatisfaction of the governed. Theſe facts 
are proved by what to moſt men would appear 
incontrovertible evidence: but Mr. Belſham op- 
| poſes to it the ipſe dixit of Mr. Francis, Mr. 
Burke, and Mr. Sheridan, three Gentlemen ſo pre- 
judiced, that no fair man ought to believe any 
' thing that they have faid, and not proved. He 

ought equally to diſtruſt me. I do not aſk him to 
credit me in any aſſertion that I have made, which 
is not eſtabliſhed by undoubted evidence. 

ESE Speaking 
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Speaking of the defence of Mr. Haſtings be- 
fore the Houſe of Commons, Mr. Belſham ſays, 
Though his afſertions were bold, his arguments 
« were weak, and the language of his defence was 
beyond all example boaſtful and arrogant. He 
„had even the weakneſs and preſumption to call 
*in queſtion the authority of the Houſe to inſti 
cc tute a judicial enquiry into his conduct.” 

Something like this was alſo ſaid by Mr. Burke. 
I do not believe, however, that there is a public 
man in England, to whom the terms, preſumption 
and arrogance, can be applied with leſs juſtice _ 
to Mr. Haſtings, 

I ſuppoſe Mr. Belſham alludes, as Mr. Burke 
did, to the following paſſages : 

L perſiſted in —— dd aetfwatics of | 
© every meaſure, which the emergency of the ſer · 
*« vice rendered neceflary mM my judgment, and 
tc had the conſcious triumph of ſeeing them all in- 
* variably terminate in their deſigned objects: 
* nor did I refign my charge, until I had fulfilled 
c eyery duty which required my continuance in it 
6 and I reſigned it in a ſtate of cfiabliſhed peace 
« and ſecurity, with all the fources of its abun- 
& dance unimpaired, and even improved, notwjth« 
« ſtanding the vaſt drains which were made of 
« its treaſures, and the multiplied diverfions of 
« its ſtrength, in the ſupport of the dependent 
* ane! remote poſſeſſions of the Company, and in 
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< the maintenance of their wars, and of wars in 
< which the Company were involved by the policy 


of Great Britain. 1 parted from the ſcene of 
my public life with the expreſſed regrets of my 


fellow ſervants and countrymen ; which were 


<-followed by a like declaration from all the offi- 


*.cers of the army who had ſerved during my ad- 


© miniſtration; and on my return to my own 


country, I was received by the Court of Di- 


e rectors, my immediate maſters, with their thanks; 


and I gratefully remember the Chairman's em- 
 phatical pauſe on the epithet which was joined 


_ © to them, their unanimous thanks, for my ſervices; 


cc with a notification of thoſe which had been ſome- 
* time before beſtowed on me by the votes of 


* the Proprietors, my honoured employers, which 


were not the leſs acceptable for their conſiſtency 
ce with the uniform tenor of their ſentiments 


« and conduct reſpecting me through the whole 


e courſe of my adminiſtration. If this Honourable 


* Houſe is deſirous of knowing in what eſtimation 
* T ſtood with the Princes and Rulers of India, 
& and with the ſubjects of our own dominion, the 
&« opinions of both may be eaſily obtained, by en- 


« quiry of the witneſſes whom my proſecutor has 


& called to eſtabliſh his charges againſt me.“ 
Though I might have thought myſelf entitled 
e by my ſervices to a different reception, and my 


60 body and mind worn down by the labours of 


cc thirty- 
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« thirty-five years, to an interval of repoſe ; and: 

though I might erroneouſly imagine that no 
power upon earth had a right to impeach me for 
< the exerciſe of a truſt which thoſe for whom 1 
held it had repeatedly declared, and in the moſt 
'< authentic terms, that I had "diſcharged to their 
benefit and entire ſatisfaction; yet I was glad to 
< ſee ſome ſubſtantial ground on which I could 
* build my hopes of a paare trial and E N 
termination.“ 


« Under ſuch Grd? humblya 
« that ſince it is not, as I have ſaid, the eee hu- 


«© man nature to be exempt from error, ſome notori- 
* ous calamity, affecting the intereſts of which I had 
* charge, or ſome well-aſcertained ground of cor- 
© ruption, or other moral deviation from my duty, 
the loſs of national reputation, or of ſubſtantial 
* property, ought to have appeared, before I be- 
came the ſubject of a parliamentary impeach- 
cc ment. But what loſſes has the nation ſuſtained 
through my miſmanagement ? Have provinces 
kc been diſmembered from it? Have its armies been 
« defeated in operations of my formation? Or war 
© or famine waſted the countries of my juriſdie- 
tion? No: the reverſe has been the attendant 
* of my factune i in every ſtago of it; and ſo little 
« ground have I afforded; from the notoriety of 
* my character, for ſuch an inquiſition into it, that 


66 dare affirm that I ſtand, even at this hour 
« (notwith- 


cs). 


£ (notwithſtanding the prejudices excited a 
« me) as high in the eſtimation of the world, I 
« mean not to confine the aſſertion to this -king- 
— NR. annk 195.990 
< tenſions in it.“ 
_ Theſe quotations are taken from different ot 
of the introduction to the defence. Can Mr. 
Belſham venture to deny the truth of the affer- 
tions, or will he wonder that a man, who had 
performed ſuch ſervices, ſhould have felt rather 
indignant when he replied, not to charges preſer- 
red by the Houſe of Commans, but by an indi- 
vidual, acting at that moment in concert with a 
late Miniſter, whom but a few years before he n 
publiely threatened with impeachment. 
Mr. Belſham has given a character of Mr. Haſ- 
tings, which has no ſort of reſemblance to the 
original. I will attempt to delineate a character; 
and I truſt I ſhall pay more regard to facts than 
Mr. Belſham has done. The gentleman to whom 
I allude is the hero of Mr. Belſham's Hiſtory. 
He- quotes him as if he were an oracle : he is 
* a ſagacions counſellor, a diſtinguiſhed n 
* cian, patriot, and friend to mankind.” | 
Mr. Burke has gone even further. He has de- 
ſcribed Mr. Francis as a man “from whom they 
huve all learnt their leflons, if they have learnt 
any good ones.” Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, and 
Mr. Wyndham, have been almoſt as * his 
5 praiſe, 
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| praiſe, Mr. Dundas, I well remember, did once 
in the Houſe expreſs his aſtoniſhment, at the want 
of information on the part of Mr, Francis, on 
points, which he ought to have known. 
 _ The following account of Mr. Francis may be 
of uſe to ſome future hiſtorian, becauſe it may 
lead him to-make ſome further enquiry ; for I be- 
lieve Mr. Belſham is the only man afpiring to the 
title of an hiſtorian, who copies verbatim, as mat- 
ters of fact, any aſſertion that ſquares with his 
political prejudices, which he can pick up from a 
ſpeech, or a pamphlet, ; 
Mr. Francis had been employed as a x Clerk in the 
Secretary of State's Office, and the War Office, 
In the year 1757, he was Secretary to General 
_ Bligh during the expedition to the coaſt of France 
in that year, That he filled all theſe ſtations 
with the ability requiſite to diſcharge the duties 
of them, I have no doubt. In the year 1773, 
chance in the firſt inſtance, and the friendſhip of 
Lord Mendip, (then Mr. Welbore Ellis) placed 
him in a ſituation of high eminence and impor- 
When Lord North's Regulating Bill was de- 
pending, and he had fixed upon Mr. Haſtings as 
the new Governor General; and on Metis, 
Clavering, Monſon, and Barwell, as Supreme 
Counſellors, his Lordſhip offered the youngeſt 
ſeat at the Board to Mr. Dempſter and to Mr. 


Gregory. 
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Gregory. Both theſe gentlemen declined the my 
pointment, and then Mr. Francis was-propoſed. 

From the habits of his life to this period, he 
could have had no other knowledge of India, than 
that which every man of a liberal education and 
common curioſity, might be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs. 

In October 1774, he landed in Calcutta, and 
at the ſecond meeting of the Council, an oppoſi- 
tion commenced, which neee with unabated 
violence for many years. 
Mleſſrs. Clavering, Monſon, and N formed 
the majority; and Mr. Francis was unqueſtion- 
ably the writer of the Letters of Appeal on the 
one ſide, as Mr. Haſtings was of the other. 

The firſt ground of attack by Mr. Francis was, 
the ſyſtem of government formed by Mr. Haſtings, 
as connected with the neighbouring States, by 
which, as Mr. Francis predicted, Bengal would be 
involved in ruinous expence. The next was, for 
the ſyſtem formed for collecting the revenues of 
Bengal, the ſalt, the opium, &c. In ſhort, nothing 
could be more gloomy than the pictures drawn by 
Mr. Francis; and if the letters had not been 
addreſſed to men who knew ſomething of their 
own affairs, he would have ſunk their ſtock as 
much below its real value in 1775, as the exag- 
gerated repreſentations of Lord Clive had raiſed it 
in 1766, above its fair price. 


The 
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Ihe laſt attack he made upon Mr. Haſtings was 
for corruption in the execution of his office. 

In the mean time, the current buſineſs of go- 
vernment went on—the receipts very conſiderably 
exceeded the expenditure ; and in the year 1770, 
the reſult of all thoſe meaſures which Mr. Francis 
ſo loudly condemned, was this: The debt exiſt- 
ing, when Mr. Haſtings came to the government 
in 1772 was paid off ;—the treaſury was full, and 
inveſtments were provided, not by drawing bills 
upon the Company, or by contracting debts in 
Bengal, but by the ſurplus of reſources beyond ex- 
pences, 

In 1776, Clonal Monſon died, and General 
Clavering in 1777. Mr. Francis was left ſingle in 
oppoſition, until the cloſe of 1777, when Mr, 
_ Wheler arrived, 

The great ſubject of contention between Mr, 
Haſtings and Mr. Fancis, after that period, was the 
Maratta war, 1n which the former took that lins 
which was attended with very great reſponſibility ; 
and the latter, that of perfect ſecurity, following 
however, I haye no doubt, his own judgment. 

Both originally concurred in condemning the 


M.,aratta war, though it was a moſt fayourite object 


with the Directors—ſo much ſo, that after the 
concluſion of the peace of 1776, which may more 
aptly be termed a truce, the Directors encouraged 
their governments in India to break it ; and in the 
fene moved by Mr. Dundas in 1782, he 
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very properly ſays, that Mr. Haſtings ated in 
conformity to the inſtructions of the Directors. 
Why he took the line he did, has been fully 
cleared up. He gave implicit credit to the in- 
formation tranſmitted to him by Lord Stormont, 
the King's Ambaſſador at Paris ; Mr. Francis did 
not, and he certainly was right as matters turned 
out. But to thoſe who attend to the hiſtory of that 
time, it muſt be known, that the original deſtina- 
tion of the fleet with which D'Eftaing went to Ame- 
rica in May 1778, was India, and the change was 
effected by the preſſing ſolicitations and abilities of 
Doctor Franklin. Owing to this change, the 
great efforts which Lord Stormont had aſfured 
Mr. Haſtings would be made by France, to over- 
turn the Britiſh empire in India, as ſoon as war 
ſhould be declared, were not in fa& made until 
the year 1781. | 

Mr. Francis continued ſtrong in oppoſition 2 
the month of March 1780, when an agreement 
took place between him and Mr. Haſtings, the 
terms of which being miſunderſtood, a duel was 
the conſequence in the ſummer of that year. In 
December 1780 Mr, Francis quitted India. From 
St. Helena he wrote to the Court of Directors, 
giving them a moſt lamentable account of the ſitua- 
tion of India. In October 1781 he arrived in 
London, and in November was admitted to a con- 


ference with the two Chairmen of the Eaft India 
Company: 
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Company: at that conference he delivered his ac- 
count of the ſtate of India, and it is printed in 
one of the Reports of the Select Committee. It 
| would certainly be the time not ill ſpent for any 
man to read it, and then to aſk himſelf, if in one 
ſingle inſtance a prediction of Mr. Francis's has 
been verified. | 

From the furplus revenues of Bengal, an inveſt- 
ment, as he affirms, can never again be purchaſed. 
Oude he deſcribes as utterly and irretrieyably 
ruined ; and a debt of one million four hundred 
thouſand pounds, then due to the Company from 
the Vizier, he ſtates to be abſolutely irrecoverable. 
Of peace there did not appear to him to be the 
moſt diſtant proſpe& ; and in truth, thoſe who be- 
lieved Mr. Francis muſt have thought our ſitua - 
tion in India to have been as deſperate as in Ame- 
rica, where one army had recently been captured, 
and another confined to the city of New York. 

In the yea: 1704. Mr. Francis came into Par- 
liament, and held ſimilar language. Of Mr. Haſ- 


tings he ſpoke with much more reſpect than Mr. 


Belſham does; diſclaimed all perſonal enmity, af- 
firming that both Mr. Haſtings and himſelf were 
of too warm tempers to retain reſentment ; de- 
ſcribed him as a man of great abilities undoubt- 
edly, but as one who was apt to write currentt 
calamo, and therefore he went through his cal- 
culations one by one, diſputing the juſtice of 
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each as he went on. At this time peace had: been- 


concluded with all our enemies in India; but ad- 


vice of the peace with Tippoo Sultaun had not 
arrived. Mt. Haſtings had ventured to expreſs 


an expectation that with him alſo peace would 


ſpeedily be made; that it was not within proſpect, 
Mr. Francis affirmed, though in two months after 
he ſpoke, we received an account of its con- 
clufion. 

In June 1785, Mr. Haſtings mine ; in England, 
having more than performed every promiſe that 
he had made. The debt of the Nabob of Oude 
was completely recovered—the revenues were more 
productive than they had ever been; and inſtcad 
of a ſurplus of one million ſterling, which Mr. 
Haſtings had modeſtly calculated, or of one mil- 
lion five hundred thouſand pounds, which from 
a dread of being thought too ſanguine, I had ſtated 


it at, in reply to Mr. Francis, the total expences 


of Bengal, on a peace eſtabliſhment, fell 1hort of 


the receipts above two millions ſterling a year. 


In 1786, the inveſtigation of Mr. Haſtings's PP 


duct began. The active part which Mr. Francis 
took in that inveſtigation is too well known to need 


being repeated here. Neither the eloquence of 
Mr. Fox, nor the Memoirs of Mr. Belſham, will ever 
perſuade the world to approve of his conduct. 
He may have acted, I dare ſay, from the beſt mo- 


tives; but the Houſe of Commons ſpoke the ge- 


neral 


if 
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neral opinion, when they determined that 1. 
ought not to be a Manager of the impeachment. 
During every ſtage of the trial, Mr. Francis be- 
trayed in public an anxiety in favour of the pro- 
ſecution, as great as he could have done if the 
worth of his immortal ſoul had been ſtaked on the 
iſſue. He attended the Managers in their Com- 
mittee, and ſat in their box in Weſtminſter Hall. 
I do not diſpute his right to do both, nor do I call 
in queſtion the. purity of his motives : but this I 
will ſay, that if it be true, as Mr. Burke has de- 
clared, that they all learnt their leſſons from Mr. 
Francis, it is ten thouſand pities that they choſe ſo 
ignorant a ſchool-maſter. 

Mr. Francis himſelf, I truſt, will not impute 
any thing that I have ſaid of him to -reſentment. 
God knows I feel none, either towards him, or 
the unfortunate perſon whoſe rancour and ma- 
lignity exceeded all bounds. As to Mr. Fox, Mr. 
Sheridan, and Mr. Grey, from the extent of in- 
formation which they have diſplayed upon- other 
ſubjects, I am convinced, that with common in- 
duſtry they could have attained ſuch a knowledge 
of the affairs of India, as would have prevented 
them from taking the part they did, unleſs, which 
I am afraid was the cafe, they acted ſolely from 
party principles at firſt ; and at a ſubſequent. pe- 
riod, as Mr. Belſham truly obſerves, © Weſtmin- 
< ſter Hall was converted into a Lyceum, a 

« School 


School of Eloquenee, and all was ſeen con- 
2 & fuſed and magnified through the maſt rr 
1 cal declamation.“ 

[ ve: e e e the nnd agate 
points in Mr, Belſham's Hiſtory of the Affairs of 
India. I have expoſed his prejudices, or his igno- 
rance ; for that he is prejudiced or ignorant no 
| man will diſpute ; and if he wiſhes to be ranked 
—_— higher than a party pamphleteer, he will correct his 
| blunders in his next edition, or in the. Continua- 
tion of his Hiſtory. 


